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ORIGINAL POETRY: 





EPIGRAMS. 


_ THE DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


As Typs, the printer, clasp’d one day 

His Mary’s ‘‘form,” their hearts gave way | 
Before their rising sun of bliss, 

When Type gave Mary’s cheek a kiss! 
Where blushes rese—and went and came, 
Quoth he—‘‘Is that the blush of shame, 

Or that of Love’s imperial flame?” 

The maid blushed more, and sweetly said, 
«Tis this—your lips, so very red, 

‘* Have left a tinge, as types'(you know,) 

‘* Will leave behind their native glow !. 

** Why povsr in such a case as this, 

‘* T guess you know what printing is!” 
Type’s heart was full—he learnt, from this, 
That that sweet kiss had seal’d their bliss! 
And kissing o’er and o’er that cheek, 

He spoke—’twas all that he could speak— 

“¢ Yes, love, I ought to know my trade! 

* You mean, by what you just have said, 
‘‘T have a “good impression” made! 





POPPING THE QUESTION. . 


‘Tom Wir.ess “‘popp’d the question” once, 
Now Tom was a presuming dunce,) 
hen Motty slyly hid her face 

Within her ’kerchief’s ample space, . 
And covgn’p, (tho’ most inaudibly,) 
Until the tears begem’d her eye ; 

And when uncover’d, down her.cheeks 
Tom saw the tears display their streaks: 
‘His heart was full at his success, 

And raptur’d waited for the ‘‘ves!” 

But, oh! what did the vixen do? 

A slap into his face she threw, 

And shouted (O, he almost died,) 

“ J only cough’d until I cried!” 





EPITAPH ON A BAD. MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


Approach thou unbelieving one, 
And musing on this letter’d stone, 

Thou’ lt learn to thee a pleasing tale, 
That preaching was of no avail! — 


ORIGINALIAD. ° 
Lancaster, Ohio. 





PRISON HISTORY. 








THE DOOMED, OR VICTIM OF DESPOTISM. 








*«Jt was on the 27th of July, 1764, that I forwarded 
this letter. A generous tyrant (and even tyrants some- 
times can be generous) would have been struck on read- 
ing it; he would have blushed for himself, and pardoned 
the writer. Monsieur de Sartine ordered me to be thrown 
again into a common dungeon. This was his only answer, 
and it was worthy of him. I remained on bread and wa- 
ter till the 14th of August following. He beganto reflect 
that the officers of the Bastille, aware of the promises he 
had formerly made -me, and witnesses of his present con- 
duct, would easily divine his motives; and in imitation of 
other despots, who, while they practise vices, assume the 
semblance of virtue, he circulated through the castle the 
report that he was disposed to restore me to liberty; but, 
to accustom me by degrees to a change of air, he was go- 
ing to place me for a few months in a convent of monks. 
In consequence of this, I was taken out of my dungeon 
during the night of the 14th or'15th of Augast, 1764; I 
was loaded with irons of every description, and under the 
custody of an exempt named Rouillier, attended by two 
assistants, was conveyed into a hackney coach. A scene 
of cold, reflecting cruelty, was now preparing for me, 
surpassing in atrocity any | have yet detailed. bed 

“My keepers fastened an iron chain round my neck, the 
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--l/ The unfortunate prisoner now lost all hope. 





*Continued from page 55, 


end of which they passed under the bend of my knees;— 
one of them placed one hand upon my mootth, and the oth- 
er behind my head, whilst his companion pulled the chain 
with all his might, and thus completely bent me double: 
The pain I suffered was so intense that I thought my 
loins and spine were crushed; I have no doubt it equalled 
that endured by the wretch who is broken on the wheel. 
In this state I was conveyed from the Bastille to Vin- 
cennes.”’ 

Sartine was an‘odious specimen of the genus French 
minister. His malignity and meanness were evinced on 
many occasions; but from this epoch, his hatred of Latude, 
who had the indiscreet courage to, brave him, became a 
passion. . 

To transfer the prisoner from the Bastille to Vincennes, 

it was necessary to obtain an order from the governor of 
Paris, which office was then filled by.M. de Saint Floren- 
tin. To him Sartine, as head of the police, presented the 
following memorial, worthy of those tyrants who seek to 
“crush out life by little secret ways.” 
. “The longer Daury (the fictitious name given to Latude 
to conceal his true one) continues a prisoner, the more his 
malignity and ferocious temper increases. It is easy to 
perceive that he is capable of almost any crime, and would 
commit some desperate outrage if he were restored to lib- 
erty. Since the Ist of July and the 13th of August last, 
when I caused him to be informed that he must still exer- 
cise patience, and that. the period of his restoration to lib- 
erty, which was approaching, was not yet fixed, there is 
no description of excess, brutality, violence, and menaces, 
which he has not constantly put in practice to rerider him- 
self formidable. The memory of the marchioness de Pom- 
padour is a perpetual scourge tohim. He lavishes on her 
the most opprobrious epithets, because he himself has be- 
come an abandoned miscreant in prison.* If she had liv- 
ed, he says, he would have played her a fatal turn. See 
page 7 of his letter of the 27th July. The king himself 
is not safe from hisfury and insolent jests. After this let- 
ter of the 27th July, in which he loads me with the-niost 
atrocious insults, and is rodigal of threats, I continued 
still to treat-him with humanity.» I have despised his 
impotent fury, and I have even given him hopes, through 
the major, to whom J wrote on the subject, that the dura- 
tion-of his captivity should be abridged: he replied by 
insolent letters, so that I was compelled to remove him to 
a dungeon, which severity he treats-with ridicule. ‘This 
man, who.is desperate and enterprising beyond what can 
be readily believed, occasions great trouble and annoyance 
in the duty of the Bastille.” 

Latude protests in the strongest and. most passionate 
terms against these charges,and noone can disbelieve that 
the voice of truth, indignant truth, outraged justice, speaks 
through him. ‘The order, as we have seen, was given.— 
The’order 
solicited was one under which he might,be confined in aa 
oubliette, a place, as the name jmports, of utter oblivion, 
a subterranean cell where the.wretched prisoner was 
heard of no more,.and perished either of “hunger, disease, 
or” by the more merciful mode of secret assassination.— 
The English translator of Latude’s memo:rs. menticns, 
that when the Duc d’Enghien was led, into.the fosse at 
Vincennes previous to his execution, (murder) he inquired 
‘Am I then to be confined in an oubdlielte?”?. Napoleon 
and Kouche were not so diabolical in cruelty as the Bour- 
bons. He was only shot. _ : 

The governor of Vincennes at this period was nota fit- 
ting instrument for Sartine. He removed the despairing 
prisoner, who had fallen. sick, from his dungeon, and al- 
lowed him to walk in the garden two hours a-day. Escape 
was again his hope. This unhappy man had now beena 
prisoner for above fifteen years! He was still in the prime 
of life; and he appears to have been of a spirit which no 
degree of oppression cculd quell. When he had been up- 
wards of_a year in this fortress, he again escaped. 

‘Qn the 23d of November, 1765, I was walking in the 
garden, about four o’clock ir. the afternoon; the weather 
had been clear, but suddenly a dense fog came on; the 
idea that it might favor my escape instantly presented it- 
self to *my imagination; 1 seized upon it with transport; 





«The names given by, Latude to this favorite could not be worse than 
those bestowed on her by the grandsons of her royal paramour, the pres- 
ent ex-king of France, a mild and welldispozed brother Louis XVI. 





—E. J. M. 
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but how could I get rid of my constant keepers, and evade 
the sentries who guarded every passiget I had two jai!- 
ers and a sergeant at my side, who never quitted me for a 
single second. I couldnot engage with them; their arms, 
their number, and their physical strength, rendered them 
too great an overmatch for me; neither could I glide away 
by stealth, and get to a distance from them: their duties 
were to accompany me, and-watch sedulously my most 
trifling motions. I had no chance but by a bold stroke, 
which might throw them off their guard, and give me a, 
momentary start while they recovered their surprise. I 
addressed the sergeant with confidence, and made him re- 
mark the thick fog which had so suddenly risen. “How 
do you find this weather?” said I. **Very bad sir,” repli- 
ed he. - I rejoined on the instant, in a simple and collect- 
ed tone, “And I—I find it most excellent for an escape.” 
Whilst speaking these words, I threw off with both of 
my elbows the two.sentries who were by my side; I push- 
ed the sergeant violently, and he fell. 

“I passed close to a third sentry, who only perceived 
me when I had got beyond him; the four were joined by 
others, and cried out lustily, ‘Seize him! seize him!” At 
these words the guards turned out, the’'windows flew open, 
the officers ran here and there, and every one repeated, 
“Seize him! seize him!” It was impossible to escape.— 
On the instant I conceived the idea of profiting by this 
circumstance to forcé a passage through the crowd who 
were hastening to arrest me. I shouted out louder than 
the rest, ‘‘Seize him! seize him!” J made a motion with 
my hands conformable to my words: all were deceived by 
this trick, and by the fog which favored it; they imitated 
me, and ran and.pursued with me the fugitive I appeared 
to point out. JT got considerably in advance of thé rest, 
and had only a single pace further to pass over. I was 
already at the extremity of the court; one sentinel only 
remained, but it was difficult to deceive him; for obviously 
the first person who presented himself’ would appear sus- 
picious, and it was his duty to arrest him. - My calculation 
was too just; at the first cries of ‘Seize him! seize him!”’ 
he placed himself in the middle of the passage, which in 
that spot was very narrow, and to complete my ill luck, 
he knew me perfectly. “His name was Chenu. As soon 
as I approached his post, he intercepted my passage, call- 
‘ng out to me to stop,or he would run his bayonet through 
my body. ‘‘My dear Chenu,” said I, “you are incapable 
of such an action; your orders are to atrest, but not to 
kill me.” Thad slackened my pace, and came upto him 
slowly; as soon as J was close to him, I sprang upon his 
musket—I wrenched it from him with such violence that 
he was thrown down in the struggle; I. jumped over his 
body wero bogs gen to a distance of tem paces, lest 

e should fire it after me, and i 
liberty 7 once more I achieved amy 

Latude succeeded in reaching the dwelling of the gi 
with whom’ he had made acquaintance from the leads of 
the Bastille. They were the daughters of a poor hair- 
dresser: need we say how much nobler creatures than the 
Pompadours! It enables one’s heart to bear up against a 
hundred’of the ills of life here recorded, to come upon 
‘‘good creatures” like the Demoisellées Lebrun. 

“They were very cautious not to disclose to their fa- 
ther who I was, or the efforts they had made in my behalf, 
wozing lost his airy experience should oppose proceed- 
ings which might lead to consequences prejudici 
family; they contrived to intr 4 ee Me 


oduce me to him; and fur- 
nished me with some of his linen, an apartment, and fif- 


teen livres which they had ‘in their possession. T] 
supplied me with food from all their own meals, and ons 
ished attentions on me with such anxiety as fully proved 
the on and benevolence of their hearts. What mo- 
tive could have animated desi i 
sted etait nimated them, but the desire of doing a 
We cannot follow the varied fortunes of the dtemad 
Latude, while concealing himself in Paris, before he fell 
once more into the harpy fangs of Sartine, and the brother 
of madame de Pompadour, and was plunged into a -dun- 
geon of Vincennes. His most agonizing torture at thig 
—_ wae ee 2 yd pre that the sergeant who had 
ormerly the charge of watching h 
sya eg : g him, had been shot for 
“I forgot my woesand my miserable situation: t} 
Woesand m ; the dread- 
ful spectacle of this man’s punishment. the cr; 
ses of his wife and childr romps ede ing de Kn 


. en, were pe tt al] 
ears, during the apalling nigit that eg before my 
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“A prey to all theagonies of despair, I gnashed my 
teeth T howled with anguish, I gnawed the earth, and in- 
voked to my relief all the furies of the internal regions.— 
I wanted only to revenge this unfortunate victim and die. 
Such a paroxysm of fury could enly be of short duration, 
and my mind. began to give way under it.” 

A sentinel, in pity of his sufferings, one day informed 
him that he had been basely deceived. The sergeant had 
been imprisoned for a time, but was not shot. Still the 
governor was kind and consoling, though he could give his 
unhappy prisoner no hope of release. 

Among the documents afte-wards recovered by Latude, 
from the public registers, which shew, by-the-way, that 
he was very different from the “:ferocious miscreant”’ lis 
persecutors represented him, were two letters, addressed 
| this generous man, toSartine, in behalf of his prisoner. 

is bodily sufferings became extreme after this period, 
and the surgeon procared his removal to a habitable cham- 
ber, where he recovered health, and with vigor came the 
irrepressible desire of freedom and society! By the inde- 
fatigable labor of twenty-six months, he contrived to per- 
forate the five feet wall of the keep, in which was his u- 
partment. It opened into the garden, where the prison- 
ers, one at a time, were permitted to walk, for the benefit 
of fresh air. Through the aperture so patiently bored, by 
pushing a long stick, he communicated with his fellow- 
prisoners, several of whom were, like himself, originally 
the victims of the insatiable Pompadour, immured by her, 
for some slighting or contumelious expression, or for nam- 
ing her by the name she merited. Some.of these gentle- 
men had published pamphlets, decrying her pernicious in- 
fluence in the state. One old gentleman, for repeating in 
a company four satirical lines, of which he was not the 
author, had beén imprisoned, at this time, for eleven years; 
another nineteen years! anda third for seventeen, who 
was only suspected of having spoken ill!—‘*He was very 
ill and weak, and could scarcely hold himself upright, but 
he appeared delighted at our conversation, and promised 
me to attend at the rendezvous as often as his bad health 
would allow. I never saw him again; andI know not 
whether he died shortly after, or was prevented by weak- 
ness from leaving his chamber, or had been restored to 
liberty. The latter was very improbable; for it appeared 
as if he also had been sent to Vincennes to be forgotten.” 
_ Among the. prisoners was M. Tiercelin, against whom 
his own Dinchier.coe of the numerous harem of the hoa- 
ry debauchee on the throne, had obtained a lettre de cach- 
et. From the fortress of St. Yon at Rouen, this unhappy 
father escaped, and, on a second leltre de cachel, was con- 
signed to Vincennes. From the minister, the duke dela 
Vrilliere, **She,” says Latude, “‘might have obtained a 
thousand such orders in so legitimate a cause.” 

Through this hole in the wall, the other prisoners sup- 
plied Latude with paper, by rolling a sheet round his stick, 
and they soaked cotton in ink, which, when moistened 
with water, gave out tincture, which enabled him to cor- 
respond with them, and them to correspond with each 
other.—“‘They were totally unacquainted, and never met, 
—one at atime only being suffered to walk in the garden. 
They were thus enabled to write to each other, and my 

- apartment became a sort of general post-office. I receiv- 
ed their letters and despatched them. _ My time was fully 
occupied in this monner, and I was no longer condemned, 
as my sole employment, to count the hours and moments 
of my miserable existence.” 

A vile minion of Sartine, and of the prime minister, 
who. was himself the ally or creature of Pompadour, suc- 
ceeded Guyonnet, and renewed the misery of the pfison- 
ers. This was Rougemont, afterwards described by Mir- 
abeau. Latude says, with perfect justice, and how appli- 
cable his remarks would have been to England and Scot- 
land at no distant period, and to Ireland at one still later, 
we need not tell :—*‘It is seldom on the great theatre of 
their actions that the characters of despots can be justly 
estimated. There the brilliancy which suraounds them 
imposes on the world, and invests tyranny with an air of 
grandeur, which too often inclines the obedient vassal to 
kiss with respect the august hand that binds his chains.— 
Toknow a tyrant thoroughly, is to examine the secret en- 
gines of his power, and to study the conduct of his inferi- 
oragents: these satellites adopt the principles of their 
superior without the imposing dignity which sometimes 
conceals their inherent baseness.” 

Among the other vices of Rougemont was starving his 
prisoners, for whose uraintenance he was liberally allowed. 
His servants, who were all his creditors, profitted by these 
abuses :-—*‘Their usual! answer to any complaint was, ‘it 
is even too good for prisoners.” M. de Mirabeau has re- 
Jated the speech of a cook in M. de Rougemont’s estab- 
lishment, wuo had the audacity to say, tial, if prisoners 
were ordered to be fed on straw, he would give them stable 
litter! Mis impossible to add any thing to facts like these; 
every one who reads them will cénsult his own feelings 
and form his own conclusions.” 

It was the duty of the head of the police to visit the 
prisons, and converse with the prisoners, and hear their 
complaints. For seven years Latude had not seen his 

cutor} nor now, when Sartine-appeared surrounded 
by his satellites, durst he prefer a complaint against Rou- 


i ‘. * 
bes was minister. 
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gemont. “Nevertheless,” says he, ‘I recovered compo- 
sure enough to state, that, for twenty-six years, I had 
suffered every accumulated misery which privation and 
captivity could inflict, without knowing, my crime, with- 
out being confronted either with witness or accuser, and 
without ever hearing the name of justice pronounced. His 
sole answer was, that he would speak tothe king! Infa- 
mous and degrading subterfuge of all ministers who dare’ 
to blaspheme:the sacred name of royalty!” ; 
Louis XVI. was now king of France, and Malesher- 
He visited the state prison, listened to 
the tale of Latude, and promised relief. ‘ Twenty-six 
years!”’ he repeated several times,.stamping the ground 
with his foot. ‘The enemies of Latude, who dreaded his 
release as a signal for the exposure of their infamy, per- 
suaded Malesherbes that he was a lunatic, and all that was 
obtained was bis transference from Vincennes to Char- 
entun, a monastery, half state prison, and half bedlam. 
The cruel disappointment of finding himself here when 
he expected freedom, almost qualified the unfortunate 
man for being an inmate of this asylum, where many in- 
dividuals were immured at the request of powerful friends, 
though they were not lunatics. . If a young man wished 
to contract what his family called a mesalliance, a lettre de 
cachet was easily obtained, and he was sequestered inthe 
Bastille or Charentun till he yielded to their wishes. One 
gentleman was confined for having, while under the influ- 
ence of wine, broke into the royal deer-park,* and profan- 
ed that sanctuary of royal purity. The good offices and 
importunities of his fellow-captives procured Latude, af- 
ter a considerable time, the indulgence of fire, and of so- 
ciety for a few hours in the day. We touch now upon a 
most affecting event in the record of Latude’s unhappy 
story. His friend d’Alegre, the inmate of his cell soma- 
ny years before, the companion of his escape, whose fail- 
ure to meet him at Brussels, and arrest, and subsequent 
fate, had occasioned him so much sorrow and regret, was 
discovered to be a confirmed maniac in Charenton, con- 
ducted from the Bastille thither ten years before, naked, 
and chained in a cage in raving madness! Latude im- 
plored to see him, and aftera time his importunities . pre- 
vailed with the monks. Let us hope that while we see, 
even down to.this period, elaborate chronicles of the attro- 
cities of the reign of terror,—and it is not easy to paint 
them black enough—we may have exhibited on the oppo- 
site page some of the worse scenes. of the reign of des- 
potism, the interior of the state dungeons, and the condi- 
tion of the tortured and maddened victinfs of irresponsi- 
ble power. 

“I was,” says Latude, ‘‘pale and breathless with grief 
and impatience; the monk, seeing the state I was in, re- 
quested me to wait some days. ‘‘No,” replied I, “I will 
never quit you till you have taken me to him. I wish to 
see, to weep with him, to moisten his chains with my 
tears.” Notwithstanding my pressing importunity, I was 
obliged to wait several hours, the monk, under various 
pretexts, refusing to-accompany me till the evening: I 
am convinced he employed the interval in clothing my un- 
happy friend. _Madmen, in the condition to which he was 
reduced, tear and devour their garments; they are often 
left in a state of complete-nudity, and ke was unwilling to 
exhibit d’Alegre in that melancholy situation. 

“Atlast I was allowed tosee him. I trembled as I 
passed into his miserable den. 1 expected to find my for- 
mer friend; I saw only a squallid spectre; his hair matted 
and jn disorder, his eyes sunken and haggard, his whole 
figure so worn and attenuated, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to recognise him. The eppalling spectacle pursues 
me still, and is ever present to my imagination. I threw 
myself on his neck to embrace him; he repulsed me with 
aversion. { endeavored torecall him to himself: ‘Do you 
not remember your old friend?” said I.. “I am Latude, 
who assisted you to escape from the Bastille; have you no 
recollection of me!’? He turned on me-a petrifying look, 
and ina stifled tone exclaimed, ‘‘J know you not—begone 
—I am God!” I could extract nothing further from him. 
I groaned in utter agony at ny disappointment: some of 
the pensioners who had accompanied me, in their anxiety 
to terminate this painful interview, dragged me away, 
and forced me back to my chamber. 

‘*My readers will be affected by this incident; they will 
be more shocked when I tell them this unfortunate 
being is stillinexistence.t At the time I speak of, he had 
been ten years in that dreadful situation; at present, he 
has endured it for double that period. Death has refused 
to terminate his punishment, and no one has been found 
sufficiently humane to anticipate the final blow and relieve 
the wretched victim from his misery. I forget my own 
misfortunes when my mind reverts to those of d’Alegre ; 
I become inflamed with a holy indignation, which drives 
me beyond the bounds of endurance. This amiable young 
man possessed both virtue and talents; he might have be- 





*The translator, who appears: to have executed his task yery well, 
might have supplied a few more explanatory notes. This royal deer- 
park must, we apprehend, mean the infamous Parc auzcerfs, the polluted 
scene of the debaucheries of the. venerable king, and not an ordinary 
chase; though the Pare aux cerfs was both in one sense. , 





tin 1790.—E. J. M. 


come a valuable citizen, an estimable member of society; 
and behold the state to which he was reduced by the pride 
of a prostitute, and the infamous complaisance of a min- 
ister! 

One of the boarders of the establishment, a youth con- 
fined by his relations for having drawn his sword upon his 
own brother, was liberated. He wasa nativeof Latude’s 
province, and a young man of-a very ancient family. His ' 
mother became interested in the fate of the fellow-pris- 
oner of herson. She had interest in the household of the 
queen, andthrough her means the release of Lutude wag 
at length ordered, on condition that he should exile himself 
to his native town of Montegnac. A man who had been | 
for twenty-eight years immured in dungeons, and believed 
dead, has, we fear, few friends in the world. He came out 
of his prison in rags, without a hat or ‘coat, wearing, in 
1776, the great-coat he had bought in Brussels, on his first 
escape, so many years before. He was without a penny; 
but he was free! He applied to a gentleman from his own 
city, a stranger, whom he knew only by name, who kindly 
lent him twenty-five louis to procure clothes. ‘Fortune 
then has at length,” says the weary reader, “tired of per- 
secuting Latude.” Alas, uo! He forgot the condition of 
his release. He lingered in Paris—began to write me- 
morials—to tell powerful men the tale of his injuries. A 
month appears to have been spent thus, when he perceiy- 
ed symptoms of the gathering storm, and fled, but was 
arrested at Breci, in the king’s name, by the emissaries 
the Paris police sent after him. Stripped. of his money 
and papers, le was carried back to be consigned to the 
horrid Bicetre, the Newgate of Paris, and as much worse 
than Newgate, as the worst French fellon-jail, fifty years 
since, might be presumed than the worst English one. He 
was accused of having broken into the house of a lady,— 
and, by threats, compelled her give him a sum of money. 
There is no doubt in the world that the persecutors of La- 
tude would, in Paris, at that period, have found fifty la- 
dies to make such a charge, but they never dared to con- 
front the miserable prisoner with any accuser. To his 
demand for trial, no answer was ever given. He was mad, 
and that was enough. The details of his sufferings, men- 
tal and bodily, in this horrible place, we cannot enter up 
on. He contrived to transmit letters to those friends in 
the royal household who had so lately procured his release. 
They expressed, and very probably felt, gréat sympathy 
with his condition; but they were cowardly, and made 
courtiers’ promises. His very relations, their selfishness 
wearied out with the miseries of the man so singled out 
for misfortune, became indifferent, and would help him no 
farther, Hunger, cold, filth, and sufferings in the most 
squallid shape, were among the evils the wretched pris- 
ouer had now to contend with: and there was another 
privation, in which probably a few of our readers may 
sympathize :— 

“ One of the greatest privations I suffered was, the ab- 
sence of snuff. Those whoare in the habit of taking it 
will easily comprehend how distressing it is to be without 
this consolation. l had no resource, but sometimes to ac- 
cept a pinch from the filthy keepers, but I was obliged to 
indulge myself very sparingly, or my stock would soon 
have been exhausted; | therefore retained it in my box, 
and contented myself with the odor; Lhad only the means 
of gratifying a single sense, and even that one 1 was 
compelled to deceive. . 

“Setting aside the fleas, the rats, M. de Sartine, and 
M. le Noir, I had still other enemies to struggle with, of 
which the cold and damp were the most formidable. In 
rainy weather, and in winter durifig the thaws, the water 
streamed down the sides of my dungeon, and I became a 
martyr to rheumatism. ‘The pain 1 suffered completely 
deprived me of the use of my limbs, and I remained for’ 
whole weeks without moving from my pallet; the keeper, 
during this time, gave me no svup, for I was unable to 
approach the wicket; he flung my allowance: of bread to 
me, and I was left alone, a prey to my bodily and mental 
agonies. 

“My sufferings increased as the cold weather set in.— 
The windowof my cell, defended by astrong iron grating, 
looked out on the corrider, in the wall of which was an 
aperture about ten feet high, exactly opposite. ‘This open- 
ing was also protected by iron bars, and through it I re- 
ceived the scanty portion of air and light I was allowed 
to enjoy; but the wind, the rain, and the snow, penetrated 
in the same manner, and I had nothing to protect me from 
their effects, I was without fire or candie-light; iny clothes 
consisted of an old cap,an under-waistcoat without sleeves, 
and a coat, all of coarse woollen cloth; a pair of sabots, 
and stockings full of holes, which scarcely reached the 
calf of my leg. The frost was as severe within my cell 
as in the open air, and, throughout the winter, | wascom- 
pelled to break the ice in my water-bucket with my sabot, 
and dissolve it in my mouth to slake my thirst. ‘To di- 
minish the excessive cold, which during one ot the winters 
was intense beyond precedent, I had no resource, but to 
close up my window, which proved the worst alternative 
of the two. The mephitic odors which exhaled from the 
gutters and sewers that completely enveloped .ny dunge- 
on, almost suffocated ine; this infected air, having no e8- 
cape, condensed and violently affected my eyes, my mout!i 
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and my lungs. During thirty-eight months I remained 
in this deplorable situation, a prey to hunger, cold, damp, 
and rheumatism, and given up to the most cruel despair, 
unenlivened by a ray of hope. Hitherto I had borne all 
with a constancy almost superhuman, but I succumbed at 
last. I was now attacked by scurvy; the symptoms dis- 
played themselves in a general tassitude, and unintermit- 
ting pain in all my limbs, which rendered it equally intol- 
erable to sit up or lie down. In Jess.than ten days, my 
legsand thighs swelled to a frightful extent; the: lower 
part of my body became black, my gums inflamed, my 
teeth loosened, and I was no longer capable of chewing 
my bread. For some time I had been unable to drag my- 


self to my wicket, to receive my proportion of soup; for 


three entire days I had taken no sustenance whatever; 
I was stretched on my pallet of straw, without strength, 
incapable of motion, and almost senseless; I was aban- 
doned in this fearful extremity, and none of the keepers 
inquired whether I was alive or dead. Some of my neigh- 
bors spoke to me, but I was unable to answer them; they 
concluded I was dead, and called out for assistancé; the 
keepers hurried to the spot, and found me expiring! The 
surgeon ordered me to be placed on a litter, and carried 
tothe infirmary of St. Roch.” 

This loathsome hospital was worthy of the prison. We 
have said that the memoirs of Latude account for, and go 
far to extenuate many of the horrors of the subsequent 
tevolution. It was in 1790, when alluding tothe abuses 
and peculation of the superintendent of the hospital, that 
he cries,— : 

“Surely I have acquired a precious right to the ven- 
geance I meditate, which will be as terrible as just. It is 
time the world should see, in their true features, the false 
idols they so long have worshipped; let me hasten to tear 
away the veil that has hid them, and expose the endless 
register of their enormities. But why need I step beyond 
the history of my own misfortunes? Are they not suffi- 
cient to devote these monsters in-the human form to the 
execration of their fellow-creatures and the punishment 
of the laws! 

“And what, after all, was the crime I had committed? 
At the age of twenty-three years, led away by a ridicu- 
lous ambition, I had offended the marchioness de Pampa- 
dour. At forty, after having exhausted seventeen years 
in tears and captivity, cruelly persecuted and villified by 
M. de Sartine, I addressed that minister with the indigna- 
tion of conscious innocence. Many persons have desig- 
nated as cowardice the constancy and patience with 
which I have supported my misfortunes. I could say 
much in reply, but I shall confine myself to a few words. 
Iwas accused and vilified; my relations, my. friends, my 
acquaintances, were all disposed to deem me guilty.— 
Ought I to have justified their suspicions by yielding to 
my destiny, and dying withont confounding my enemies? 
Ought I not rather to live for vengeance, and survive my 
punishment! The hope of finally triumphing over my 
persecutors, the secret expectation of beholding them, at 
last, condemned to expiate their long series of enormity, 
this thought alone sustained my courage, and enabled me 
to outlive privations and tortures, the twelfth part of 
which, in ordinary cases, would have destroyed the firm- 
est mind and broken down the strongest constitution. 

“On entering Bicetre, I had assumed the name of Jedor, 
in allusion to a dog, the figure of which I had seen on the 

tes of a citadel, with a bone between his paws, and the 
following motto underneath: J gnaw my bone, expecting 
the day when I may bite, him who has bitten me.’” 

At the end of five months he was able to rise and walk 
on crutches. Instead of being sent back to his cell, he 
low obtained a tolerable chamber, clean and well aired. 
This unexpected indulgence he soon forfeited. He was 
untameable. The prison was often visited from curiosi- 
ty, by persons who bestowed charity on the inmates, and 
received their petitions. Latude kept one in readiness, 
and dropt it in the way of a lady of high rank. It was 
picked up by the comptroller of the prison. 

“Two days afterwards, a sergant and four soldiers con- 
ducted me toa dungeon, even more desolate than any I 
had hitherto inhabited. 1 now became once more a prey 
to all the horrors from which, for several weeks, I had in 
some measure escaped. I was again surrounded by miscre- 
ants, and doomed to listen to their blasphemous and dis 
gusting ejaculations. I would fain have endeavoured 
to. divert my mind by writing, but I was without a farth- 
ing to purchase a sheet of paper, to procure which, with a 
pen and ink, I sold my black bread, and was again reduc- 
ed to dispute with the pigs of la Voiron, the crusts which 
were swept up from the galleries. 

‘A short time after this a fortunate event produced a 
slight amelioration in the lot of the prisoners, and afford- 
ed me a presage of future happiness. Madame Necker 
came to the Bicetre. This distinguished lady is not in- 
debted either to her rank or her name for the universal 
homage rendered freely to her virtues alone; the blessings 
of the wretched accompany her steps, and may well con- 
sole her for the vain attacks of envy and majice. It was 
not curiosity, but compassion, that induced her to visit us 
she was unable to relieve all our necessities. but she en- 


ed by the prisoners that the small quantity of bread al- 
lowed them was inadequate to their support, she immedi- 
ately hestowed a donation sufficient to add one quarter to 
the daily proportion ofeach. It was through her generous 
sensibility, that the cries of famine ceased to be heard 
within the walls of the Bicetre.” 

This was the last service rendered by the estimable wife 
of Necker to Latude. The President de Gourgue visited 
the prison. ‘Father Jedor,”’ cried the prisoners, who 
pitied a man still more unfortunate than themselves, 
‘‘there is the President in the court,—excellent, glorious 
news.” This worthy magistrate listened with attention 
and interest. He could not credit the sum of horrors 
which ran through the tale of the prisoner, but he request- 
ed him to make out a memorial. - One of the guards,— 
and many ot them, in all his places of confinement, com- 
miserated Latude,.and spared him,—had seen M. Gourgue 
shed tears while listening to his story. The assurance 
of this good man’s sympathy fell, he says, “like balm in- 
to my lacerated heart; my own tears fell in torrents, and, 
for = first time during many years, I passed a tranquil 
night,”’ 

t is but now that we approach the most affecting epoch 
of Latude’s lifo, and an instance of the most devoted and 
truly heoric female virtue of which history affords any 
record. Weare afraid it is something greater than any. 
British woman would have dared. With the same good 
heart, the same pure; warm, and disinterested benevo- 
lence, the differénce of manners would have chilled her 
feeling, and repressed her efforts by the continual recur- 
rence of the idea—‘But what is my concern with this 
mant—what will the world say!—he is neither father nor 
husband, nor brother of mine.’ The same objection 
would have met her at every door where she persevere- 
ingly knocked.* 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








CULLED FROM “‘THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.”—We 
make a few selections from the splendid work just emana- 
ting from the press of the indefatigable Harper & Bro- 
thers, lately received from London. What afertile mine 
of intellect, to yield to the thirsty reader such rich and 
heart stirring’ thoughts and language! They are lovely 
pictures enclosed in the wealthiest and most beautiful 
frames.—They are costly jewels, beautifying the mind 
which contemplates and wears them!—Newyork Weekly 
Messenger. 

IMAGINATION AND REASON.—Her imagination and her 
reason are not at war with each other; they harmonize 
and direct her course as the winds and the waves direct 
some lofty bark. 

Murva. tove.—Their love was sudden, but it was 
strong; it filled all the sources of their life. Heart, brain, 
sense, imagination; all were its ministers and priests.— 
As you take some obstacle from two objects that have a 
mutual attraction—they met and united at once; their 
wonder was, that they had lived separate solong. Young 
beautiful and gifted—of the same birth and the same 
souls; there was poetry in their very dnion. They im- 
agined the heavens smiled upon their affection. As the 
persecuted seek refuge at the shrine, so they recognised 
on the altar of their love an asylum from the sorrows of 
the earth, they covered it with flowers—they knew not 
of the serpents that lay coiled behind. 

Description oF Love.—It is only befure we love that 
we imagine our poets have truly described the passion— 
the instant the sun rises, all the stars that have shone in 
his absence vanish into air. The pvets exist only in the 
night of the heart; they are nothing to us when we feel 
the full glory of the God. ; 

Human Passion.—When the bark sails over the 
smoothest wave, the fable tells us of tie diminutive fish 
that can cling to.the keel and arrest its progress;—so is it 
ever with the great passions of mankind and we should 
paint life but ill, if even in times the mest prodigal of 
romance of which we must largely avail ourselves, we 
did not also describe the mechanism of those trivial and 
household springs of mischief which we see every day at 
work in ourchambers and at our hearths. 

Entavstasm.—Nothing ig so contagious as enthusiasm: 
it is the real allegory of the tale of Urpheus—it moves 
stones, it charms brutes.. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincerity and truth they accomplish no victories without it. 


VersaTILity or centus.—-She had the faculty so few 
of a kindred genius in the less malleable sex can claim;— 
the faculty to bend and model her graceful intellect to all 
whoin it encountered.~-The sparkling fountain threw its 
waters alike upon the-strand, the cavern and the flowers, 
it refreshed—it smiled, it dazzled every where. 

Loveniness.—Love her, and you entered into a new 
world; you passed from this trite and common place earth. 
You were in a Jand in which your eyes saw every thing 
through an enchanted medium. 4n her presence you felt 








deavoured toremove the most intolerable. Being inform- 
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as if listening to exquisite music; you were steeped in 
that sentiment which has no tittle of earth in it, and 
which music so well inspires—that intoxication’ which 
refines and exalts, which seizes, it is true, the senses, 
bnt gives them the character of the soul. To love her 
was to unite two passions—that of love and of ambition 
—you aspired when you adored her. ' 

So.itupe.—Far as the poles—far as the night from 
day,.his solitude was divided from hers. He was solita- 
ry from his dark and solemn vices. She from her beauti- 
ful fancies and her purity of virtue. 

Frezepom.—Dream not of freedom forthe whole while 
you enslave the parts; the heart must be the centre of 
the system, the blood next circulates freely everywhere; 
and in vast communities you behold but a bloated and 
feeble giant whose brain is imbecile, whose limbs are 
dead, and who pays in disease and weakness the penalty 
of transcending the paternal proportions of health and 
vigor. ° 

Love’s TrisuTE-—He covered her threshold with the 
richest garlands in which every flower wasa volume of 
sweet passion , and he charmed her by summer night with 
the sound of the Lycian, Jute; and verses whiclf the in- 
spiration of the moment sufficed to weave. 


_ Fiowers.—Accept the flowers which I send—their 
sweet breath has a language more eloquent than words. 
They take from the sun the odors they return—they are 
the emblem of the love that receives and repays ten-fold— 
the emblem of the heart that drank the rays and owes to 
thee the germ of the treasures that it proffers to thy smile. 


Sensvatity.—Despicable only you—yet fat and bloat- 
ed things—slaves of luxury—sluggards in thought—who 
cultivating nothing but the barren sense dream that its 
poor soil can produce alike the myrtle and the faurel. No, 
the wise only can enjoy!—to us only true luxury is given, 
when mind, brain, invention, experience, thought, learn- 
ing, imagination, all contribute like rivers to swell the 
seas of sense! : 

It is the curse of sensualists never to love till the pleas- 
ures of sense begin to pall—their ardent youthis frittered 
away on countless desires and their hearts are exhausted. 

Pacanism anp Curistianity ContTrasTep.—Ask thy 
reason, can that religion be sound which outrages all mor- 
ality! You are told to worship your gods. What are 
those gods even according to yourselves! What their ac- 
tions, what the attributes of their divinity! Are they 
not all represented to you as the blackest of criminals? 
Yet you are asked to serve them as the holiest of divinities. 
Jupiter himself is a parricide and an adulterer. What 
are the meaner divinities but imitators of his vicest You 
are not told to murder, but you worship murderers: you 
are not told to commit adultery, and you make your pray- 
to an adulterer. Oh! what is this but a mockery of the 
holiest part of man’s nature, which is faith!~Tnrn now 
to the God, the one, the true God to whose shrine I would 
lead you. If he seems to you too sublime, too shadowy 
for those human associates, those touching connections 
between Creator and creature, to: which the weak heart 
clings—contemplate him in his Son, who put on mortal- | 
ity like ourselves. His mortality is not indeed declared 
like that of your fabled gods by the vices of our nature, 
but by the practice of all ite virtue. In him are united 
the austerest morals .with the tenderest affections. If he 
were but a mere man, he had been worthy to become a 
God. You know Socrates—he has his sect, his disciples, 
his schools; but what are the doubtful virtues of the Athe- 
nian to the bright, the undisputed, the active, the unceas- 
ing, the devoted holiness of Christ? I speak to you now 
only of his human character. He came in that as the 
pattern of future ages, to show us the form of virtue which 
Plato thirsted to see embodied. ‘This was the true sacri- 
fice that he made of man: btit the halo that encircled his 
dying hour not only brightened earth but opened to us the 
sight of heaven! You are touched—you are moved., God 
works in your heart. His spirit is with you. Come resist 
not the holy impulse—come at once unhesitating. A few 
of us are now assembled to expound the word of God. 
Come, let me guide you to him. You are sad, you are 
weary. Listen then tothe words.of God.—Come to me, 
saith He, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest!” 





JULY, A REVOLUTIONARY MONTH. 


On the 9th of this month, in the year 1385. the despo- 
tism exercised over Switzerland by the house of Austria 
was annihilated on the field of Sam pach. On the 26th 
of July, 1581, the confederation of the Low countries 
promulgated an edict, by which they renounced their allegi- 
On the 12th of July, 1680, James IId 
lost the battle of Boyne, which for ever excluded both 
himself and his posterity fiom the throne of Great Britain. 
On the 4th of July, 1776. the Congress of the United 
States declared their country independent of the English 
crown. Onthe 14th of July, 17&9, the flag of liberty 


waved overthe French Bastile. And on the 26 of July, 
18:30, Charles X. of France signed the death warrant of 
i) his dynasty. 
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MUSIC. 
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“That we do not over-estimate the effects and influences of music, will 
be made apparent by reflecting upon the various ways in which it meets 
the ear, from animate and inanimate nature. Destroy that curious ine- 
chanism in the throat of the songster of the grove; let the brute creation 
become dumb, and no sound escape them; let the winds be hushed to a 
breathless calm; let the thunders be still, and no hum of the insect be 
heard; let the waters of the cataract descend to their deep abyss, noise. 
less as the grave; let the voices of speech and. of song break no more 
upon the ear, and where is the man who could enduge such a profound 
and awful stillness!” 



























1 sing of Music! I, who never sang 

Before; and, certes, never would again, 

If but an auditor to others’ son 

I aye might dream the blissful hours away. 

For thus to list to whisp’ring angels’ voice— 

Give audience to language of the skies, 

I deem a high prerogative in man. 

In heaven’s high Architect low kind it was 
* Jn man to place, like gew in ebony, 

This bright oasis, ’mongst so much that ’s dark, 

And spirit-trying, in his compound just. 


Music divine! Thy universal torgue 
All animated nature understands, 
And joys tospeak, and loves to listen to: 
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- \\sweet, refreshing showers, so common at this season of 

. |jthe year, had just watered the earth; and the 
sun, scattering his rays upon the fresh, green herbage, re- 
minded us that the “spring time of the year was.coming.” 
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e 





Thy saddened tones to melancholy give 
A moonbeam bright, which sweetly hallows it, 
And makes it e’en more pleasant to the soul 
Than the o’erflowing, heartless cup of mirth. 
And when thy harp is tuned to liyelier strains, 
And, redolent of gaiety, its strings 
Do tremblingly give utterance te joy, 
A sympathetic chord in man it finds,— 
His soul with ecstacy mellifluous fills, 
And then he “plays such queer, fantastic tricks 
Before high Heaven, as make e’en angels” smile. 
Thou art a moving main-spring of the heart, 
And e’en the body too! -A cheerful song 
Thou givest to the facile, humming bee, 
And urgest it t’ improve the shining hours.— 
The feather’d tenants of the verdant grove 
In tuneful harmony God’s praises sing! 
The dashing cataract, and murm’ring rill— 

' The wind that sighs along the time-worn cliff, 
Or madly dashes through the troubled sky, 
Are eloquent of thee! The earth and moon, 
And all the stars, around their orbits waltz, 
In cheerful glee, to ‘music of the spheres!” 
Bright flowers in chorus seem; and trees and leaves 
Are music-stirr’d, and sweetly sing. 
The wolf has wailing notes; and ‘Boreas, 

. Onhis huge guitar of thund’ring forests, 

: Sweeps the wild march of God!” 














































I knew alady who was gay and young, 
And fair as is the damask rose, ere yet 
The fervent sun has kissed its virgin leaves. 
I saw her peerless beauty, and admired: 
Vet *twas not this that fascinated me 
As on the yielding sofa she reclined 
And sweetly sang of golden-crested knight, 
Or gallant Troubadour, as from the wars 
Tosighing “‘ladye love” he swiftly flies:— 
It was not beauty—that was but the ground 
On which the artist Song had finely sketch’d 
A picture bright as youthful love’s first dream, 

* Or Houri's vision, asin Paradise 
By murm'ring rill orsilver fount she sleeps; 
But ’t was the accents of sweet melody, 
Which from their balmy, ivory prison-house 4 
With joy leap’d forth, and ’scaping from the bounds 
Of her twin rose-bud lips, my ears they sought, 
And found. The viewless, thrilling symphony 
Formed by her voice and the guitar of Spain, 
(Whose trem’bling strings with master-hand slre 

touch’d,) 

Absorbed my soul, as on my ears it fell 
With euphony as soft and bland, as e’en 
The dying notes of an Arcadian flute. 


8. P. H. 
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THE AFFLICTED BRIDE, 


A TALE OF KENTUCKY, 














All that tread 
The globe, are bat a handful tothe tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.——Bryaat, 


“TI cannot believe it,” exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘No, no; 


until my ears shall-hear him say it is so, and my eyes 
eonfirm his words, I shall be deaf to every report alleging 





c 


|| follow our company to their place of destination. 
a pleasant day’s journey they arrived at « beautiful vil- 
lage, situate 
the midd.e of which ran a delightful stream. Here was 
the residence of my heroine—the Doctor’s intended bride. 
They were soon dismounted, and an hour had not elapsed 
= me they. were seen walking towards the dwelling of 
Mr. 

unusually pleasant. ‘Tne busy bustle of the day had ceas- 
ed, and a sweet quietness pervaded every thing. Pre- 
sently our little party, (the Doctor, his attendant, and a 
Mr. Smith, one of the relations of Mn F 
seen entering a small gate that opened into a large yard, 
well supplied'with the poplar, rosetree, and sweetbriar. 








his engagement to Miss F ” 









| 





ing merrily upon various topics of interest, and among the 
rest doctor D———’s marriage was mentioned. Thefair 
lady of. whom I have just spoken, could not endure the 
idea of- such a report being in circulation, and as she made 


to suspect she had been “‘setting her cap” for the doctor 
herself. Miss Betsy, (for by this every-day. sort of a 


touch-me-not, go-and-imind-your-business sort of ladies, 
who seemed to be acquainted with every thing that was 


an acquaintance with all the fashionable folks about. 
though if a stranger were to catch a glimpse of her false 


deceived; and I should not have knéwn myself, had I not 
got a peep at the old family bible one day while the rest 
were eating dinner. 
Miss Betsy. But who was the Doctor? “Well,” he was 
an M. D. of one of the eastern schools, a plain, honest, 
intelligent man, who meddled very -little with any other |} 
body’e business but his own, and always appeared as if 
‘the kept himself to himself.”” He had occasionally paid a 
visit to Miss Betsy, and she (poor pirl, I almost pitied her) 
was so far infatuated with his kind words as to believe 
that he really “shad a notion of her.” 


F 
“I do n’t believe it,” said Miss Betsy. 
little William came running into the house, almost out of 
breath, exclaiming, ‘‘O, ma! what do 
doctor D. 
packed up, riding through town towards F——, not more 
than ay minutes ago—I do believe he ’s a-going to get 
amarried.”” 


the front room. 
street, and to our surprise found -that little William’s 
words were partly ‘true, and all agreed in respect to the 
object of the trip, excepting Miss 


derstood the other day that he had sent on to Philadelphia 
for some splendid Scotch carpeting, ornaments for the man- 
tel piece, looking-glasses, and i 

and the Doctor told me himself the other week that he 
had an idea of purchasing Mr. Scott’s house on Main street, 
near the river.” ‘I would n’t care,” rejoined Miss Betsy, 
“if he were to purchase all the Scotch catpeting, or all 
the China cups and saucers, in Philadelphia, or all the 
houses between this and the Big Bridge; I can’t believe 
that he’s to be married.” : 


mortification she evidently evinced in her words and ac- 
tions. 


cation—nothing so paralyzing to selfishness as blighted 
anticipations. 
amuse her friends and indulge her own pride by rejecting 
those whom afterwards she would fain accept. 
seen, too, the youth deceived by the soothing voice of the 
cunning fair one; but never had I witnessed, to such an 
extent, the effects of disappointment. 


ed with almost every variety of ornament. The old lady 


It was a delightful morning in March. One of those ||F——, but of Kentucky, and many there were who en- 
vied her standing. Hers was not that affected grace and 
dignity of appearance, which we so frequently meet with. 
She was forward, yet unassuming—modest, yet full of ad- 
dress; and never did I see or hear of her attempting to 
wound the feelings of any one by throwing out her -wit 
or sarcasm. ; 

Besides those whom I have mentioned, several ladies and 































































illiant 


We were all sitting in ‘‘mother’s back room,” convers- 


smart”: little party. ‘The evening was spent merrily, 
Caroline talked, sung, and played upon the piano. Loui- 
sa.was not less entertaining than her sister; but there 
was a sweet, delicate smile, a something indescribable 
in the features of the former, which distinguished her from 
the latter, and I have no doubt it was ‘‘the very thing it- 
self” that ‘took the Doctor’s eye” when ‘he made his 
choice. 

“Can you play ‘Hours that were,’ Miss Caroline?” in- 
quired Mr. Owings: ’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied she, while a slight blush arose to her 
cheeks, and tinged that beautiful expression of counte- 
nance, which by this time seemed to me to be a gift of na- 
ture. So neatly did the ‘‘orbicularis oris” contract and 
dilate that I shall never forget the situation of that mus- 
cle.unless the remembrance of Caroline F—— be blotted 
from my «mind, : 

The music was delightful. . At least I thought so, and 
I believe the Doctor agreed with me. 

“Was you at the ball the other night, Mr. ‘Todd?”’ in- 
quired a lady, who appeared to be one of your fashionable, 
easy, amusing little creatures, determined. to enjoy herself, 
regardless of the consequences; ‘No,. Miss Catharine,” 
replied Mr. Todd, “‘I was disappointed in going: what 
sort of a time had you!” 

*Q, you ought to have been there; I could n’t tell you 
every thing that I saw, but the way some of them flirted 
around was acaution I tell you.” 

‘‘Was Mr. Short there? I ’ll be bound you can tell me 
that.”” ‘What! I’m sure 1 do n’t know any thing more 
about Mr. Short than any body else—what did you ask 
me that for?” 7 

And so the evening passed off—‘tete a tete’—‘‘a la 
mode”—wine and pound’eake. 

But, “let us haste to the wedding.” The fourteenth of 
March was the day fixed, and next evening was the time 
appointed. Tickets of invitation had already been sent 
out, and every heart was full of glee in anticipation of 
their attendance at Caroline’s marriage. 

At sixo’clock on the fourteenth, the same drawingroom 
was full of attendants. Every thing assumed an aspect 
of elegance and order. The parson arrived in due time. 
All eyes were soon directed to the door to welcome Caro- 
line, and “‘why .do n’t she come?”’-began to be whispered 
around the company, and at every noise of a door, expec- 
tation was depicted on the countenances of all. At length 
she made her appearance. Perhaps my readers may think 
she was arrayed in the most costly apparel that the place 
could afford. Notso.° A plain white frock, a black apron, 
and a small cape was her dress; but besides this simple 
attire, there was one other ornament by far superior to 
the richest costume of a princess. What do you suppose 
it was, ear-bobs! no—a gold watch? no. A crazy Jane 
cap! No, no, reader, none of these. It was that same, 
sweet, natural smile, which spoke the language of her 
soul. She moved through the crowd, ‘‘the observed of all 
observers; and when the clergyman addressed her as the 
partner of him who had pleged his word to protect her 
through the periis of life, she spoke with such a sweet- 
ness.of tone that made an impression on my mind not to 
be obliterated. The ceremony was soon over, and then 
came the salutations of friends; ‘*I wish you a happy life,” 
‘spedce and plenty,’ and other things ‘‘too tedious to men- 
tion.” After partaking of a very rich repast, the party 
dispersed in as high glee as when they assembled. 

The next day doctor D and his Jady 1eturned to 
P——, the residence of the furmer, where they were re- 


such a terrible to do” on the present occasion we began 
ame she was frequently called,) was one of your delicate, 


oing on in town, and by some means or other had formed 
She was considerably the other side of her ‘teens, al- 


urls and fancy tucking-comb, he would be very apt to be 


Such was Miss Elizabeth, or rather 


But to revert to the 
hit chat, before mentioned— 

“When did you hear the wedding was to be, Mrs. 
?” inquiredone. ‘*Next week, I understood.”— 
At this instant 





ou think, I saw 
and his servant, and Mr. Owings, all 





‘Yonder they go now, I do believe,” said a voice from 
e all ran to the windows facing main- 


etsy. . 
‘“*It must be so, I reckon,” said Mrs. Thorn, ‘for I un- 


do n’t know what all;’ 


This persisting spirit of hers was only equalled by the 


She soon left the room and retired. 
There is nothiag so oppressive to vanity as mortifi- 


I have seen the gay and thoughtless gir] 


have 


We will leave Miss Betsy to her own reflections, and 
After 


in the central part of Kentucky, through 








, the father of Caroline. jans. 


Party after party was given, and all attention possible 
was paid the happy couple; and for some time it. was a 
common remark among the villagers, ‘*how contented they 
seem to live.” . 


* * * * * 
The day had just dawned, when an individual might 


The evening was 





») were 


A little path led to the front door, a .loud rap at which 
b ht a servant, who invited them in. 

“Walk into de parlor, gentlemen,” said Cesar, witha 
low bow; ‘‘old Missis be in t’rectly—Massa not at home.” 
They were introduced into a long drawing-room, furnish- 


in the same place where the Doctor resided. He soon ap- 
proached the door, and after repeated raps, brought a 
maid, to whom he handed a note. 

“Wo n’t you walk in, sir,” asked the servant. ‘No; 
hand that paper directly to Mrs.. B——, I must hasten 
back as soon as possible,” with this he turned round, 
and was out of sight in aninstant. The servant girl 
awoke Mrs. B——, and handed her the paper. It read as 
follows: 

“If I have any claims to your friendship, now 1s the 
time.. Caroline has been dangerously ill all night— 

D ” 


soon made her appearance after her daughters Caroline 
and Louisa. 

And now, reader, I suppose you think it high time for 
me to give you a description of my heroine—So do I. 
Writers are very prone to go to extremes; but pardon my 
enthusiasm when I say, that Caroline F far ex- 
celled, both.in beauty and accomplishments, any female 
in this village. Iam not alone in my opinion; for she 
was the acknowledged beauty of F——; and’not only o 





“Ie it possible,” exclaimed the lady, as the paper drop- 





gentlemen were present, and indeed they had a ‘right 


ceived in that hospitable manner so peculiar to Kentuck- . 


have been seen hastening towards the house of Mrs. B—, . 
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heard it said *‘she is recovered.” 
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from her quivering hands, ‘Mary, my bonnet; I 
pte see her before she dies. Make beste, Y dite taste; 
my girl: Mrs. D——., I fear, is dying.” 

In a few moments Mrs. B—— was at the bedside of 
her friend.- The scene was solemn. Imagine reader, if) 
ou can, a few friends gathered round the couch of one 
who to them had once beén a chief source of pleasure, and 
whom they now expected to sé¢e breathe the last breath of 
life every moment. At the head stood the weeping hus- 
band—opposite, the aged mother, with Louisa her daugh- 
ter, and some other relations; while before them lay the 
almost expiring woman, With her hands clasped together, 
as if she were preparing for another world. :The minister 
of God, who till now had never been present, approached 
near and breathed a short but ardent prayer for her resto- 
ration. “A deadly silence ensued, but the wife was the 
first tospeak. She opened her eyes and said, ina scarce- 
ly audible voice, ‘*Father, thy will be done.” Again all 
was silence, save the sobbing of those present, and again 
it was broken by the samé low voice. ‘Where is he?” 
inquired she. ‘Here I am, Caroline,” answered the dis- 
tressed husband. ‘Oh!’’ said she, ‘‘I’m dying—in a few 
minutes I must leave you, but before I go, promise me—” 
“Speak it my love, I will do whatever you wish.” “I 
beseech you to seek happiness alone in the hope of immor- 
tality; take this book, and let tt be your guide till death.” 
She handed him a bible which Mrs. B—— had given her 
when she was married, 
The day rolled round. Mrs. D—— still lived! Another, 
and another passed by—she was somé better; a fourth— 
she was stil] better, and before the close of the month I 


Three years after this strange occurrence, that dreadful 
malady, the cholera, made its first appearance in that part 
of the country... Dr. was one of its first victims, 
and his bereaved partner survived the dreadful scourge! 
But what a change: The first time I saw her she was 
acknowledged to be the handsomest lady, as I before said, 
in Kentucky; but now, instead of this, the pale, emacia- 
ted, living skeleton! No longer the gay and admired Car- 
oline, but the afflicted Mrs. D ; 

* + * oo 

It was a beautiful evening in July, when I arrived at 
P——, on my way tothe east. I soon met with one of 
my old friends, who, after some conversation, proposed 
taking a walk up the river which ran close by the vil- 
lage. We continued for some distance, until we arrived 
ata grave-yard, I proposed a few minutes delay; he con- 
sented; we entered the gate at the west side, end the ‘first 
thing which struck my attention was a large white tomb- 
stone, that stood near the centre of the ground. I ap- 
proached, and to my surprise read the fullowing inscrip- 
tion: ’ 





TO 
the memory of Doctor D——, 
aged ——; 

and his partner, 
Caroline D " 
aged ——., 
Their path through life was thorny, 
but they died with a hope 
of Heaven. 





I could not command my overflowing heart. I turned 
round to leave.the spot, but what was my astonishment 
when my eyes encountered the person of Elizabeth T—, 
attended by a gentleman, who appeared to be about mid- 
dle age. I motioned to my friend to return; my sign was 
eeeneeed, and we were suvon on our way back to the vil- 
age. 
“Is not that lady Elizabeth T——?” inquiredI. ‘‘No, 
sir; her name has been changed these two years—it is 
Elizabeth R——.” 

My reflections were now many and various. ‘I recur- 
red to the wedding in F——, which seemed but as yester- 
i the lovely Caroline T——, and to the afflicted 

de, and while thus engaged, methought I heard *‘a still 


smal] voice,” saying, ‘‘rHoU TOO MUST DIE!” Ww. J.B. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








AN ESSAY ON IMITATION. 


I was sitting alone last evening, with my mind wrap- 
ped in a brown study, and, I suspect,somewhat pouty with 
the world, for the color of my thoughts was very sombre. 
After remaining in this unhappy condition for a long time, 
I grew weary, and threw forth my arms and yawned.— 
The bit of a looking glass that 1 have stuck over the man- 
tel of my apartment, had by some means got wrenched 
downwards, and, as I threw back my head, I saw the re- 
flection of myself in it. Trivial circumstances frequently 
exert a wonderful influence over us, ‘and I no sooner be- 
held the yawning image of myself in the glass, than a 
change was given td the curtent of my thoughts, and I 
speculated after the following manner: : 


The world is made up of imitation. You can. direct 
your attention nowhere, without discovering evidences 
































years. 
vegetate on his writings, and produce sickly fancies capa- 


is removed from their vision. 








of the truth of this. If you look around among your ac- 
uaintances, you everywhere see imitations of yourself,||T 
jant as you perceive disjointed 140 i ; 
in a fractured mirror. 
your smile; there is another who has borrowed the air with 
which you make your entrance into a company, and on 
which you pride yourself; the attitudes of another are a 
perfect plagiarism of your own; and, anon, you perceive 
property stolen from yourself in the looks, thoughts 
and gestures of pretenders to the ground you occupy. No 
sooner does your inventien hit upon a. happy thought or 
manner, and you have practised it with decided effect on 
one or two occasions, but you must be mortified with dis-. 
covering resemblances to it inthe sorry mimicry of others. 
Society is thus rendered. a purgatory to a man of brisk 
fancy, for let him turn his eyes where he may, he is sure 
to see some of .the offspring of his taste tortured to death 
before his own face.. - 


ections of your actions 
ere is one fellow who has stolen 


The denizens of the literary republic are ‘imitators of 


another order. No sooner has a genius of the first water 
arisen, than a general flutter is observable among all the 
lights of lesser Justre. Scott has made more historical 


novelists than nature createson an average in a hundred 
Byron is the father of a hopeful progeny, who 


ble of bringing shacows to the eyes of Momus. ‘They 


fling down their collars—see nothing but darkness around 
and before them—‘eel sickness of heart in the dewy sea- 
son of youth—and have so many afflictions in this wor!d, 
that: Minos, from sheer.compasgsion, will suffer them to 


rove at large through Elysium, when the shadow of earth 
Men travel on highways 
in the literary world, and it is the occurrence of a centu- 
ry when one arises bold enough to strike off from the com- 
mon road, and make explorations where eyes have not 
previously drank in beauty. 

In the world of fashion, imitation rules with arbitrary 
sway. Miss goes abroad and discovers that one of the 
rulers ‘of the Aaut ton has discarded ‘blue, and assumed 
pink ribin, and speedily her taste undergoes a transmigra- 
tion, and becomes apparent in pink. Mr. Dandy discovers 
by dint of his quizzing glass, that Mr. Such-an-one, who 
is the glass of fashion for the neighborhood, has doffed the 
flaps ot his coat, and forthwith Mr. Shears has an order 
for a flapless coat. The inventive powers of some Pari- 


sian milliner, or London tailor are tasked, and the conse- 
quence is a great improvement in the affair of a bonnet 
string of some lady, or in the size of a pantaloon leg of some 
gentleman leader in the world of ton. 


lt is immediately 


the rage. Every one who makes pretensions to taste in 


dress, in the two continents, adopts it, and.it'is admired 


until the same geniuses have found out something more 
becoming and wonderful. ‘ 

A fashionable belle from a neighboring city, dashes 
through your crowded saloons, followed by a train of dan- 
Jies and the eyes of beauties. There is something strik- 
ing in her manners—as is the case with all belles—and 
she is stared at, quizzed at, and talked at, until she de- 
parts to enliven some other circle. You tind very short- 
ly, that she was not looked at invain. One of the Misses 
of your acquaintance has caught the killing glince of her 
dark eye, and the gentlemen who revolve about her, are 
made the subjects of its excruciating inflictions. Another 
walks over a carpet in the style of the belle—another 
looks quite as languishingly—another has her briskness 


of gesture and sprightliness of fancy—and if your scru- 


tiny is efficient, you discover that every fascination of the 
belle, who lately graced your circle, has been appropri: 
ated. A skillful painter might gather up a fragment 
here, and a resemblance there, and in a short time be 
able to exhibit before you a portrait of the lady in all her 
glory. Nor are the lords of creation more free from imi- 
tation;—but it is not my way to think of them, when I can 
think of ladies to an equal purpose. _ 
Even inthose matters which appertain especially tothe 
heart, all is imitation, If a man should ever be original, 
he certainly ought to strive for it during the time he is en- 
gaged in conducting his courtships. Very little credit is 
due those who fall in love after the manner of their grand- 
fathers and grand-mothers. The world of lovers may be 
divided into two. great sections—the awkward and the 
graceful. The former are by far the more numerous. It 
is the province of these to see a person in whose presence 
they feel very much agonised—if we may judge from the 
uneasiness of their manner—and the same person from 
very sympathy reciprocates the agony. A few constrain- 
ed meetings is the consequence. ‘They give eachother 
to understand that they are the. two loveliest beings in 
creation, after a fashion which is the very consummation 
of awkwardness, and forthwith escape from their difficul- 
ties, a bride and groom. Thesecond class of lovers are 
but few.in number. Theircourtships are a species of pan- 
tomime, adapted to the exigences of their conditions — 
Among them is much maneuvering. They furnish all the 
specimens of genuine romance that we meet with, and 
from their number proceed all those iucky persons who 
have moonlight interviews. and consummate their inten- 
tions at some Gretna Green, despite the opposition of pa- 
rents and friends. Both sections act upon principles which 


were sanctioned ‘by long usage in the antediluvian ages. 
he consequence is, they gre mere imitators. 

There is the political-world with its glorious cheatery, 
and stupendous delusions.~ No man of sense would man- 
ifest his ignorance by claiming for any. of the actors in'the 
political arena originality. ‘Phe politician of the present 
period is the same self-sacrificing patriot which all know | 
existed in the age of Pericles. ‘Those who aspire to be 
the political lights ofthe times, begin their vocation by 
declaring their exclusive devotion to principles, and forth- 
with proceed to demonstrate the truth of what was very 
problematical, by an indiscriminate abuse of all who hap- 
pen to differ from ‘themselves. They all act alike; and 
over the whole body, imitation exerts an undivided em- 
pire. 

In what is called the religious ‘world, we apprehend: 
that men act as men have always acted. Those unfortu- 
nate beings who cannot believe up’ to the orthodox stand- 
ard, engender the same hostile feelings againstthemselves 
that heretics in all ages have done. Long faces, endlése 
prayers, soporific sermons and pharasaical rituals, are 
quite ascommon as they were a thousand’years since.— 
Imitation here, too, is enthroned in supremacy. : 

The lawyer with his parchments, is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of a long line of ancestry. He sophisticates; and 
sbtffles, and double-deals, as the veritable members of 
that honorable profession have done for centuries. He is 
a stickler for precedents; and is, himself,an oft precedent- 
ed precedent.—The doctor takes his habits from his pre- 
cecessors. He measures ‘his powders, rolls his pills, and 
compounds his tinctures upon an established rule.—All 
classes of men eat, drink, and sleep, as their predecessors 
did. They cry alike in infancy—are the same careless 
beings in youth--commit similar follies and benefits in 
maturity—decline in years, and finally pass into the hands 
of the undertaker, alike. 

The seasons imitate each other. Every spring is glo- 
rious, each summer is hot, in aututn the frosts strip the 
foliage from the trees, and in ali winters snows fall, winds 
howl, and the earth looks desolate, Fishes swim, as fish- 
es always have swam—birds fly, as birds always have 
flown—rivers run down stream, as——— 

I had proceeded thus ‘far in my importarit speculations. 
and what would have followed I cannot pretend tosay, had 
not Somnus,whom I had been dodging for some time, flung 
his cloak over me, and borne my fancy onward to the land 
of dreams, just as he has served every speculator hereto- 
fore. Now I shall not be surprised if, in imitation of my 
example, every reader is by this time enjoying a very re- 
freshing nap. ‘To every one of whom I cordially wish 
** Rosy dreams and slumbers light.” = T.-H. 8. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
I 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVALS 
O! there is a sweetness in beauty’s close, 
Like the perfume scenting the wither’d rose; 
For a nameless charm around her plays, 
And her eyes.are kindled with hallow’d rays, 
And 2 veil of ‘spotless purity 
Has mantled her cheek with its heavenly dye, 
Like a cloud, whereon the queen of night 
Has pour’d her softest tint of light; 
And there is a blending of white and blue, 
Where the purple blood is melting through 
The snow of her pale and tender cheek; 
And there are tones, that sweetly speak 
Of a spirit, who longs fora purer day, 
And is ready to wing her flight away. 


II. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
’ Tam alone!—The guardians of my young 
And sinless years have gone, and left me here, 
A solitary wanderer. Their low tones 
Of love, oft swell upon the twilight winds, 
Or wander sweetly down through mist and dews. 
At evening’s calni and melancholy hour, 
But voice alone is there, ; 
* * *# * — * ‘Twill not mourn 
Life’s shrouded memories. I can still drink in 
The unshadowed beauties of the universe— 
Gaze with a swelling soul upon the blue 
Magnificence above—and hear the hymn 
Of heaven in every starlight ray—and fill 
’ Glen, vale, and wood, and mountain, with the brigiit 
And glorious visions pour’d from the deep home 
Of an immortal mind. 


III. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
There is a sex in hearts— 
One loves with strong and passionate embrace; 
The other trusts its all—stakes life on love,— 
With deathless ardor clasps one idol prop, 











{ And in its breaking—breaks. 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. VI. 











BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 


— 

Laptace,a French writer, of some eminence, inform- 
ed his readers that the earth was originally surrounded 
by a ring, like the planet Saturn, and that some cause, by 
condensing this grand terrestial vault, and precipitating 
its materials to the earth formed the principal mountains. 
Volcanoes, and secondary elevations, he attributed to the 
action of fire and water. The first part of this hypothe- 
sis, can only be received as the visionary offspring of a 
heated imagination. 

Our own countryman, Dr. Franxuin, likewise had his 
speculations on the structure of the globe. He supposed 
that all matter was primarily created in an eriform state, 
and scattered equally throughout the regions of space, 
where it remained until placed under the influence of 
gravity, when it was collected into different nodules, 
which were the rudiments of the planets. The centre of 
the earth, he affirms, is still filled by gas or air, the move- 
ments of which occasion earthquakes, and other subtera- 
nean convulsions. According to this theory we suppose 
mountains were formed by the escape of a portion of this 
internal air, to form the atmosphere, and the consequent 
sinking in of the crust of the globe, with a folding or 
ridging of distant parts. It is true, Dr. Franklin did 
not carry his theory thus far, but if it be correct, as far as 
it , we do not see why our addition is not as plausible 
at least, as the hypotheses of Ray, Hook, Buffon, Wood- 
ward,d&c. Indeed, when reviewing the various theories 
advanced from time to time by the inventive genius of ge- 
ologists, we would be assured, were not their views sus- 
tained by all the arguments within their reach, that each 
was 4& mere satire upon the former, so extremely im- 
probable do the most of them seem to us. 

{ believe it will be admitted that there is nothing in the 
constitution of the earth destructive to the materials of 
which it is.formed. They are constantly changing place 
or form, but are never annihilated. Every elemert of 
which it is composed, as well as every law operating upon 
it, 18 necessany to its existence and preservation. The 
internal fires that are raging beneath our feet, of which 
volcanoes seem only to be safety-valves, are the instru- 
ments with which nature performs some of her greatest 
movements. Indeed, it is probable that earthquakes, and 
yoleanic eruptions, powerful as they appear, are only the 
minor offspring of mineralcombustion. If it be true that 
the centre of our planet is an ignited mass, who can esti- 
mate the power of the vapor and gas, that may there be 
generated, upon the addition of water? It would certain- 
ly not only be sufficient to heave up mountains, ut also 
to elevate islands and continents. Nay, if it were possi- 
ble-for a sufficient quantity of water to find its way into 
the centre of such an -immense furnace, the earth itself 
might be split ito fragments. If this force be £0 power- 
ful, may it not have involved, in one entire wreck, all the 
inhabitants of former creations! Whole continents might 
thus have been elevated into mountains an! plains, while 
others were sunk to the bottom of the ocean; and the huge 
tapir, the gigantic mammoth, the enormous leviathan, 
with other animals that inhabited their plains, or ‘made 
the deep to boil as a cauldron,” alike enveloped in 
ruin. No history, except the book ot nature, has been 
able to transmit to us a record of any of these destructive 
revolutions. The eras in which they occurred are wrap- 
ped in darkness. Still; who would not learn, as much as 
possible, their grandeur and extent! ‘Their sublimity 
can only be equalled by the time when nature shall re- 
ceive her final doom—*when the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll,” and the crust of the earth be swal- 
lowed up in an unknown abyss. The ocean tossing as if’ in 
extreme anguish, and heaving its waves beyond the clouds 
—the dashing of its gigantic inhabitants—the screams of 
the affrighted waterfowl—the deep bellowing of the ter- 
rified mastodon—the thunders of the distant earthquake— 
the crashing explosions of the fiery volcano—the rocking 
of a trembling world—the sinking of continents, with the 
gushing of waters, and the ghostly. appearance of nature, 
upon which the sun sends a feeble ray, through a smoky 
atmosphere, must present to every mind, a picture awfully 
grand. 

To find the records of such scenes who would not as- 
cend the highest mountain, or explore the miner’s lowest 
cell! Who would not traverse the deepest valley, or de- 
cipher the craggy precipice! Who would not contem- 
plate the purling stream, or meditate on the dashing 
ocean? Who would not study the rough figures on the 
rocks, or compare.the more perfect calcareous and diluvial 
fossils! I think the mind that could view these monu- 
ments of ‘olden time,” without inquiring why they are, 
must be a mere cypher in the wide creation of a Gop. 


The highest mountains are arranged in chains, which 
either surround the basin of the ocean, as the Ades, or 
cross the centre of a continent, as the mountains of the 
Moon, in Africa. In cither case the water flows from 

+ their bases in every direction into the adjacent seas, They 


were elevated, or ubsequently heaved up, by the same 
force that raised the country, upon which they are ba- 
sed, from a watry grave. In the former case they point 
to us, the probable places, against which the principal 
forces were directed. : 

A chain of the highest mountains on the globe, stretch- 
es along the American coast, from Cape Horn, through 
the isthmus of Panama, to Bheering’s strait. Ihe Andes, 
or southern half of this unbroken chain, encroaches upon 
the ocean 80 as to form steep shores and tremendous pre- 
cipices, against which the waves of the Pacific have.dash- 
ed for unknowi centuries; while the Rocky mountains, 
or northern part of this immense semi-belt of primitive 
granite and porphyry, bends a little into the interior.— 
From the bases of this chain the continents decline in 
gentle slopes towards the Atlantic, into which all the 
principal. rivers empty. Thus we find the continents of 
the Americas gradually descend from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, in such manner that if the former were’ to cast 
its waves over the immense walls that confine them with- 
in their proper places, the water would sweep, in immense 
floods, down the vallies of the Amazon, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi, carrying destruction throughout their en- 
tire courses. 

But to return to the consideration of mountains. The 
rocks of which they are composed are broken into fragments. 
and laid in the-positions we might anticipate from a power 
that would push them up at giver points. If an external 
opening were formed ip any part of thie range, in’such 
manner as to emit melted minerals, with smoke and flame, 
the mountain is called a volcano. If the flame and 
smoke cease, after a number of eruptions, it is termed an 
extinguished volcano. . 


In many placcs mountains have been raised to great 
heights, in a single night, by the melted minerals issuing 
from a fissure in the earth, where no volcanic action had 
previously been discovered. Others, again, have added 
much to their original heights by the lava discharged from 
theircraters.. Indeed, sufficient masses of melted miner- 
als often issue from them, not only to form a crust of seve- 
ral feet in thicknesson their sides, but also to fill vallies, 
and arrest the course of rivers, or inhume entire cities, 
and bury fertile plains, of which the fated Herculaneum 
and Pompeii are melancholly examples. 


The projectile power of volcanoes frequently hurls mas- 
ses of rocks into the interior of a surrounding country. 
A few hours after an eruption of mount Vesuvius, in 1794, 
stones, weighing ten pounds, fell two hundred fifty miles: 
distant from the mountain, possessing all the characters 
of those in its vicinity. 

Volcanoes are most abundant near the sea-coast, and in 
some of ‘their eruptions they eject fishes, sea-weeds, salt- 
water, &c., thus proving that there is, at these periods, 
some connexion between the ocean and the furnace within. 
Their general form is conical, varying in height from 
four hundred and fifty to fifteen thousend feet. During 
eruptions the lava mostly flows from the crater, or bowl, 
which forms the top of the pyramid; but it not unfrequent- 
ly: finds new vents, from which it sweeps down the sides 
of the mountain with destructive rapidity. In many in- 
stances its progress is not arrested until jt reaches the sea, 
into which it pours an ignited flood, and forms promonto- 
ries, of various heights, according to the amount of ma- 
terials discharged during the eruption, 

Lava, when disintegrated, forms the most productive 
soil inthe world The sides of A®tna, which rises near 
the coast, in solitary grandeur, to the height of fifteen 
thousand feet, upon a base of eighty-seven miles, is not 
surpassed for fertility by any country on the globe. As 
we ascend the mountain, we pass through an entire belt, 
fourteen miles in breadth, which is converted into or- 
chards, vinyards, and gardens. Above this is a girdle of 
woodland and pasture, the superior parts of which is cov- 
ered by a wreath of evergreens which have sprung up 
am dst the chilling blasts of a continued winter. Vege- 
tation at length becomes extinct, and the mountain ap- 

ears to terminate in an immense how] of ice, which pours 
rom its brim, mountains of smoke with rivers of flame. 
How awfully grand and terrific are these magnificent pro+ 
ductions of nature! and yet,when compared with what tran- 
spired in primeval ages, they dwindle into insignificance. 





A FINE ILLUSTRATION. 


It seems to me that the greatest secret of that grace of 
repose which we see developed inthe antique statues 
may be defined as the presence of thought and the absence 
of volition. The moment we have, in sculpture, the ex- 
pression of will or effort, we have the idea of something 
fixed in its place by an external cause, and a constant 
diminution of the effect of internal power. This ‘is not 
well expressed. I fear, Perhaps I might illustrate the 
thought thus: The Venus de Medici looks as if she were 
content to stand on her pedestal and be worshipped: Can- 
ova’s Hebe looks as if she would fain step off the pedes- 
tal- if she could; the Apollo Belvidere, as if he could 
step from his pedestal—if he would.—Urs. Jameson. 














may either have been formed at the time the continents THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
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‘Purenotoey.—Dr. W. B. Powell has arrived in this 
city, and intends delivering a course of lectures on Phre- 
nology, as soon as a classcanbeformed. Dr. Powell was 
preceded here by his reputation asa lecturer, which is 
hig. We have heard those who have attended his lec- 
tures in other places: speak of his capacity to expound the 
principles of the science, and to render its details interes- 
ting, in terms of great commendation. We hope he may 
be successful in attracting the attention of the public, and 
securing a numerous audience to his proposed course. , 

In Cincinnati, so far as phrenology is concerned, we are 
a little in the rear of some other cities. In Newengland, 
since the arrival of Spurzheim, many distinguished indi- 
viduals have examined the principles of the science, and 
avowed themselves converts to its truths. The number 
of proselytes which have been made within a short time 
past is astonishingly great. But with us, phrenology has 
very few advocates. Its doctrines are unpopular; and if 
a devotee commit himself in favor of it in company, he is 
sure to excite the smiles and jeers of a majority of those 
who hear him. This may arise from the circumstance, 
that we have heretofore taken very little pains to discover 
by investigation what degree of respect the principles of 
the science are entitled to. We have not recently had any 
lecturer among us to call our attention to the subject, or 
to excite in our minds a desire to push our inquiries into 
its arcana. , 


Now, then, an opportunity is afforded. A gentleman 
every way qualified to interest and explain is among us; 
and we will soon be able to estimate the amount of cu- 
irosity that exists here to become acquainted with the 
much ridiculed, and, for aught we know, much abused doc- 
trines of phrenology. - For ourselves, most unfortunately, 
we are skeptics; but we mean to give Dr. Powella fair 
chance with our objections, and if he can remove them, 
then we will strive tointroduce the Newengland mania, 
as far as within us lies the power, into Cincinnati. We 
hope we may meet all our friends at the lecture room. 





Living AurHors.—An estimate is gding the rounds of 
the papers stating the number of authors now living to be 
twelve thousand. Whether.this statement is founded on 
any correct data, or whether it originated ‘down east,’ we 
have no means of ascertaining. Twelve thousand au- 
thors: Think of that, ye sheddéers of ink! Out of the 
whole number of names, how many will Mr. Posterity pro- 
nouncet But authors, now-a-days, as John Holmes said 
of bachelors, have no care for posterity; it is with the pre- 
sent their interests are connected. Authorship, now, is a 
very different business from that formerly practised by 
men whose stock in trade consisted of ideas. Then, ge- 
nius was.wedded to fame, and was glorious even though 
it languished in poverty; now, authors are so generally 
jilted and cast off by that arch coquette—Fame, that they 
persecute her with no more.courtship, and devote them- 
selves to Plutus. A pecuniary quid pro quo glitters before 
the wrapt vision of modern authors, and they calculate 
with scrupulous exactness the amount of pages which 








they produce. Authorship is a regular business—brains 
have become a marketable article, and a brisk trade is 


kept up between those who speculate on them and they 


who are the fortunate holders of the article. 


We think twelve thousand below the rea] number of - 


living authors; or Cincinnati has an undue proportion of 
the members of that profitable profession. We have just 
made an enumeration, and the result is, that there flour- 
ish within the limits of our corporation, just two hundred 
promising writer8, each one of whom has an eye single 
tothe unfading glories of authorship. To avoid any mis- 
understanding, we will-state that in this estimate are in- 
cluded none but those who rank among the best we have. 
Now, apply the ratio, thus ascertained, and the num- 
ber of living duthors will far exceed twelve thousand. 
But Cincinnati is an extraordinary exception. True— 
we did not think of that,—perhaps the estimate is correct; 
and we will not bother ourselves any longer about it. 





Mr. Hopwoon's Lecrurrs.—Wm. Hopwood, M. A. 
well known as an excellent classical teacher in this city, 
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has delivered two of a course of twelve: lectures on the 
origin, development and construction of the English 
Janguage. In connection with this subject he intends 
investigating a method of acquiring the Latin & Greek 
languages with edse and certainty of success—‘upon 
principles perfectly simple, uniting philosophical accura- 
cy with a gradual progression of mental power.” 

On last Tuesday evening Mr. Hopwood delivered his 
second lecture in the northwing of the old college edifice. 
We were prevented from attending on both evenings and 
cannot personally testify to the excellence of the lectures 
But we know Mr Hopwood, and are perfectly confident that 
his ability is fully adequate to the task which he has un- 
dertakem. - He is a good scholar; and is entirely capable 
of rendering himsclf instructive and interesting to all 
who may hear him, His lectures are important, and 
should be attended by all who are desirous of forming an 
acquaintance with the principles on which our vernacular 
language is constructed. ‘To al] such, we guarantee e 
full recompense for their time and money.— 





Frremen’s Insurance Company.—It is a common ob- 
servation, that corporations have no souls. However 
true this saying may be in the general, we are sure it fails 
inthe particular. The company whose title is at the 
head of this paragraph, is an exception. It has a soul, or 
its board of directors has, for there is soul somewhere 
about it. 

We insured our office something more than a year ago 
in the Firemen’s liusurance Company of this city. Be- 
fore the expiration of the policy, a fire occured in the buil- 
ding we occupied, and our materials were much damaged. 
Owing to some negligence on our part, amounting, per- 
haps, to a legal forteiture of our claim, the company had 
an opportunity of refusing to consider the estimate of 
damages we presented. They gencrously admitted the 
justness of our claim, and did not take the benefit of the 
advantage which our negligence afforded them. They 
paid every cent of our estimate. We are prompted to 
make this statement by a sense of duty, and merely act 
on the principle of rendering unto Cesar the things that 
belong to Cesar. 





Battoon Ascension. Mr. Kirkby, who made an un- 
successful effort to inflate his balloon two weeks since, 
has given notice that he will ascend on Monday afternoon 
next. We hope he may succeed this time. We have nev- 
er had the pleasure of witnessing an ascension, but think 
a trip to the regions of thin air must be delightful. To 
soar far above the earth, and contemplate cities diminish- 
ed down to villages, and whole fcrests shrunken into mere 
patches of shrubbery, is a pleasure enjoyed by very few. 
And then the bracing atmosphere which causes the blood 
to tingle in each vein, and the glorious emotions which 
must stir the heart upon beholding the clouds sailing be- 
neath you, must be ecstatic. We have but one objection, 
to this method of traveling, and that is, the fear of being 
emptied from the car, and thereby ‘dashing our brains out 
against one of the planets. 





To AGENTS AND OTHERS.—Agents for the Mirror, and 
all others, who have.money due us in their possession, are 
requested to make immediate remittances. Our finances 
are ina wretched condition, and we wish to bring them to 
a state that’ we can understand and regard with complacen- 
cy. A litle attention to this notice from many of our 
subscribers who are in arrears will be duly honored with 
‘thanks and receipts. Many gentlemen send us their 
names and promise to send us the amount of subscription 
money as soon as they have received the Mirror. , There 
is this difference between, such persons and oursel ves— 
they get our paper, and we do not get theirs. We wish 
it were otherwise. 





Varuex.—Josiah Drake has received the second Amer- 
ican edition of Vathek, an eastern tale, by Mr. Beckford. 
This has been pronounced the best oriental tale extent.— 
We have not had time to read it ourselves and cannot 
speak from our own impression. The high reputation of 
the author, and the encomiums bestowed on his work by 
critics, warrants usin recommending its perusal to those 
who are fond of this kind of literature. 





Lectures BEFORE THE COLLEGE or TEAcHERS.—Josiah 


‘take it to pay for it, without .inflicting the payment of 


the College of Teachers in this city in October last, 
in the course of publication. They will probably be 
out about the close of the present month. This informa- 
tion is given to satisfy those who are anxious to know what 
progress has been made in the way of publishing those 
lectures which caused so much excitement at the period 
of their delivery. : 





To Susscripers.—We very frequently receive letters 
from subscribers which we have taken from the post-office, 
and on which we have paid the postage. We have so of- 
ten been imposed upon in this way, that we are determin- 


ed to shield ourselves from any further impositions, by re-| 


fusing any letters on which the postage is unpaid, unless 
they contain remittances of subscription money, or-are 
from agents. We publish our paper at a stated price, and 
one, too, which is unusually low, and we expect those who 


postage on us. To subscribers the amount is trifling—to 
ourselves the aggregate isenormous. We hope all inter- 
ested will pay particular attention to this notice. 





To Georoagists.—Dr. William Wood, of this city, 
author of the geological essays which appear in the Mir- 
ror, wishes to receive some information from those qual- 
lified to give it, which will enable him to arrange the 
combined observations of many individuals, for the public 
eye. Much interesting matter, entirely new, so far asthe 
west is concerned, might be placed in the possession of all 
whom it might interest. The intelligence might be not- 
ed down at leisure moments and forwarded by mail. He 
wishes information on the following subjects :— 

A description of the rocks at the various depths from 
the surface, so far as can be ascertained by boring or ex. 
amining valleys—Of the minerals in the vicinity, but es- 
pecially coal, salt, iron, d&&c., and the impressions in the 
coal strata—Of the depths originaJly bored for salt, and 
the depths bored at present, so as to show the difference, 
if any—Of the fossils and petrefactions, with the species 
of rock and soil in which they are found—Of the miner- 
als with which waters are impregnated, as, well as the 
temperature of the springs—Of rents in rocks, by earth-{ 
quakes, or other causes—Of the layers above and below 
the coal furmations, with their opinions of the progressby 
which the coal in their vicinity was formed, together with 
any other geological or mineralogical information in their 
power. 





Foreien Irems.—In the year 1831 there were upwards 
of 37,000 persons in the prisonsof Russia. ‘Tie number 
of suicides that year was 1104, and murders 1280, chiefly 
that ofhusbands and fathers. There are about three mur- 
ders and three suicides daily in the empire. 


It is said to be decided, that the statue to be erected in 
the church yard at Richmond, to the memory of Edmund 
Kean, is to represent that celebrated actor in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. The time chosen is where Hamlet holds 
the skull of Yorick in his hand; the motto, “To this 
complexion must we come at last.” 


The poet Campbell, is visiting Algiers} What an as- 
sociation! We shall have now, doubtless, some rich and 
new portraits from his divine pen. Arab streeds, and 
Arab horsemen, intermingled with the costume of French 
lancers—views of the Desert—and camels—and mosques 
—aud Turkish turbans—aud French. cafes and restaura- 
teurs—and harems and seragiios blended in vivid por. 
traitures. 


The cholera rages in Navarre, but unfortunately for the 
predictions of the Carlists monks, it slays indiscriminate- 
ly the rebels as well as Christinos. 


A dreadful conflagration is raging in the forests of 
Garenthio, over aspace of 179 square miles. 


The King of Naples has made it known that he feels 
quite indignant at the rumor of his having intended to 
introduce a free constitution! 


The Irish tory papers in their proscriptive ferocity, re- 
commend the Protestant landlords to drive out their 
Catholic tenantry, and substitute others in their stead of 
a different creed. 

The death of the Earl of Derby, at the age of eighty- 
two, is mentioned in the Liverpool papers with expres- 





Drake has the lectures which were delivered before 








sions of regret, as he possessed the best breed of cocks in 
the Kingdom. 
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Capt. Ross’s Narrative of his four years residence in 
the Arctio Regions will be published in December. 

Lord Byron's tragedy of Manfred is in preparation, on 
ascale of extraordinary splendor, at Convent garden The- 
atre. The hero will be personated by Vandenhoff. 

It was supposed by some of the London editors, that 
the House of Parliament, recently destroyed by fire, 
would forthwith by re-erected on the old site, and that 
in the interim both houses would occupy Westminster 
Hall. t 

It is stated in the Eastern papers, that Bishop Fenwich 

has determined on the erection of a Convent at Newport, 
R. I., to supply the place of the one recently destroyed 
at Charlestown Mass. 
- A junction between the Rhine and the Danube, by a 
canal, seems to be in progress, a distance of about 24 
German miles, with 94locks. The estimated cost is a- 
bout eighteen millions of francs, which, it is estimated, 
will yield to the stockholders 7 per cent per annum. 

The King and Queen of England, in a plain carriage, 
without ceremony, visited the ruins, and it appears that 
every look and sentiment which fell from their lips on the 
occasion, was faithfully recorded, and published in the 
London papers. ‘ 

The Scots plaid, and all that appertains to the clanish 
fashion of dress, is in great vogue'in Paris. 





TRanscripr oF NEWs.—-A bill for opening a con- 
tinuous rail road froin Philadelphia to Newyork, by the 
route of Trenton and New Brunswick, has been reported 
in the legislature of Newjersey, now sitting at Trenton. 

The State of Georgia has purchased of his owner, at the 
enormous price of $1800, a negro man named Sam, with 
a view to his emancipation, for his services in extinguish- 
ing the fire on the State house, which occurred upwards 
of a year ago. 

An iron Steamboat, 270 tons burden, 128 feet long, has 
been constructed to run on the Shannon, England, she 
has 4 water-right bulkheads, as life preservers in case of 
accidents, 

The Rhone arrived on Saturday, brought one hundred 
thousand dollars in gold! being a portion of the first in} 
stalment on the claims of our citizens against the Nea- 
politan government. The Utica and Formosa, daily ex- 
pected, will bring the like amount. 

' The Bible Society of Berlin held lately a general meet- 
ing, for the purpose of celebrating the third century since 
the translation of the Bible by Luther. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, of the diocess of 
Ohio, is passenger in the packet ship Monongahela, from 
Philadelphia for Liverpoo). ° 

The Indian Advocate, edited by the Rev. Isaac Mc- 
Coy, has been established 300 miles west of St Louis, 

The United States government has issued 5,672 patents 
during the last year, of which 630 were on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture. 

On Saturday, the collector of canal boats at Albany 
cleared 82 boats. The greatest number cleared in one 
day Jast year was 74> ’ 

The packet ship Europe, Marshall, arrived at Liverpoo} 
on the 19th Sept. having the remarkably short passage of 
17 days, from Newyork, 

Sinee the year 1816, no less than 194,915 emigrant: 
from the old world have landed at the port of Newyork 
alone. Of these 95,970 were from England, 48,270 from 
Ireland, 14,938 from Scotland, 15,337 from Germany, 1,- 
219 from Holland, 2,387 from France, and 10,644 from 
Switzerland. 


The legislature of Vermont has passed a bill exempt- 
ing females from imprisonment for debt in that state. 





(<--Owing to the indisposition of one of our carriers 
many of our subscribers were not supplied with the last 
Mirror on the day of publication. We hope this will be 
received as a satisfaction explanatory of the irregulari- 
ty. . 





(<The extracts from Doctor Drake's address promis- 
ed in our last are unavoidably postponed until next week. 





MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Sixien will lecture this evening at 7 o’clock on Parexo.ocy. The 





public are invited to attend. Saturday, Dec. 13th. , 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Periopican Lirerature or THE Unirep StTatTes.— 
The first article in the October number of the North .A- 
merican Review, is a history of the periodical literature 
of the United States. The first newspaper in the British 
American colonies was issued in Boston, in 1704. It 
was called the Boston News Letter, published by an- 
thority, and owned by John Campbell, a Scotchman.— 
The second was established at Boston, in 1719, called 
the Boston Gazette; and in 1721 a third was undertaken, 
called the New-England Courant, by James Franklin, an 
elder brother, of Benjamin, then an apprentice boy in the 
printing office. James was aided ir his editorial labor 
by a society, called Y the moderate ‘“‘the Free thinkers.” 
and by others “the Hell-fire Club.” But Benjamin was: 
the master spirit in the Courant’s better days; and after 
his quarrel witb his brother James, ‘and clopement to 
Philadelphia, the paper languished and soon expired.— 
This incident is highly interesting, as illustrating the 
native power of a mind destined afterwards in the matu- 
rity of its strength, to exercise such. an influence on the 
world. 

The lead thus taken by Boston asa reading community, 
has been ever since preserved; and the quantity of 
periodical publications and native works published there, 
in proportion to her, population, entitle her to the desig- 
nation of the literary emporium of the United States. 

The two first newspapers out of Boston, were the A- 
merican Weekly Mercury, begun in Philadelphia in 1719, 
and the Newyork Gazette, dated June, 1728. The Mary- 
land Gazette, published at Annapolis, commencing also 
in 1728. The first papers were printed on half sheet of 
small paper, once a week. 1718, fourteen years after the 
establishment of the News Letter,,Campbell its editor, 
complains that he vends but three hundred copies.— 
Franklin started his paper on the principle of obtaining 
success'by making himself feared—an example that has 
never, we believe, wanted imitators. He attacked right 
and left, and in his opening address to the public, boldly 
asserted thatthe News Letter was ‘‘a dull vehicle of in- 
telligence;”’ which attack Campbell retorted in his next 
number after the following fashion. ‘On the 7th inst. 
came forth a third newspaper in this town, entitled the 
New-England Courant, by homo non unius negotii, ( Frank- 
lin’s motto) or Jack of all trades, and it would seem, 


' 





good at none, giving some very frothy fulsome account of 
himself!” This was the first ink shed in editorial war- 
fare on the continent of America. | 

Of periodical literature in its less ephemeral forms, 
there was not much before the revolution. A number of, 
weekly and Monthly Magazines were commenced, but all} 
of them were short-lived. The reviewer enumerates | 
twelve; five in Boston, one in Newjersey, and six in 
Philadelphia. No one of them survived the shock of the 
revolution, nor were such enterprises more successful 
during the remaining quarter of the last century. In 
1801 was established in Philadelphia, Dennie’s famous 
Portfolio. . Brown the novelist, set up in 1802 the Litera-, 
ry — and ‘in .1806 an Annual Register. . ‘lhen 
came Salmagundi in 1807. The North American Review 
was established in 1815, by the late William ‘Fudor,” af- 
terwards Charge d’Affaires of the United States at the 
Court of Rio Janeiro.— Baltimore American. 





Tue Deap Sea.—After the pilgrims had bathed, we 
left them and turned down to the. south, in company with 
two or three other English travelers, and a guard from 
the governor, to vieit the Dead Sea, We rode across 
plains of barren sand for an hour and a half, when we 
stood upon the shore of this memorable lake. Without 
any referetice to what others have said, I can testify to 
the following facts: The water is perfectly clear and trans- 
parent. The taste is bitter, and salt far beyond that of 

+ the ocean. It acts upon the tongue and month, like al- 
lum, and smarts in the eye like camphor, and produces a 
burning. prickijing sensation over the whole body; it stif- 
fened the hair of the head much like pomatum. The 
water has a much greater specific gravity than the haman 
body, and hence, no efforts would cause us to sink below 
the surface; and standing perpendicularly, you would not 
descend lower than the arms. Although there was evi- 
dence in the sands thrown upon the beach, that in great 
storms there were waves, yet there. appeared to be some 
foundation for the reports of its immobility. Notwith- 
standing there was a considerable breeze, the water lay 
perfectly lifeless; causing not the slightest splashing a- 
gainst the pebbles on the shore.. The ancient historians 
say that large quattities of bitumen were gathered from 
the surface of this lake; and it 1s quite possible, to say 
the least, that it formerly existed in such quan#tties, as to 
spread over.the whole face of the sea, and thus effectually 
prevent the wind from interrupting its death-like quietude. 
Modern travelers state that there is very little of this sub- 
stance now. to be found, and certainly we saw nothing like 
it. We saw no fish or living animals inthe water, though 


This is mentioned also by ancient historians. It had the 
appearance of the Indiansummer in the “valley.” Like 


a vast funeral pall let down from heaven, it completely 


shut out all prospect at a short distance down the sea.— 
Having gathered some singular pebbles from the shore, 
and filled our caps with the water, we returned to the 
camp about noon, highly pleased with our excursion. 





Mopes’ or saLutatron.—An author has observed, in 
contrasting the haughty Spaniard with the frivolous 
Frenchman,that the proud, steady gait, and inflexible so- 
lemnity.of the former, were expressed in his mode of sal- 
utation—Come cota!”—“How do you stand!”’—whilst 
the “Comment yous portez vous!”—**How do you carry 
yourself!”—was equally expressive of the gay motion 
and incessant action of the other. 

‘Phe Dutch, who were considered great eaters, have a 
morning salutation common amongst all ranks—‘Smoak- 
elyk eeten!”—* May you eat a hearty dinner.” Another, 
probably adopted in the early periods of the republic, 
when the people were mostly navigators.and fishermen, i 
—He vaart awe?’”’—“*How do you sail?” . 
| The common salutation in the southern provinces of 
China, amongst the lower orders, is—*-¥a fan!”—*‘*Have 
you eaten your rice?” When the Chinese meet, after a 
long separation, they fall on their knees, bend their faces 
to the earth two or three times, and use many other af- 
fected modes. They have alsoa kind of ritual, or “‘acad- 
emy of compliments,” by which they regulate the num- 
ber of bows, genuflections, and words to be spoken upon 
any occasion. Ambassadors practise their ceremonies 
forty days before they appear at court. 

The Japanese take off a slipper, and the people of 
Arracan their sandals, in the street, and their stockings 
inthe house, when they salute. 

In Otaheite they rub their noses together. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they would show a 
particular attachment, probe a vein, and present the 
blood to their friend as a beverage. 

Two negro kings, on the coast of Africa, salute by snap- 
ping the middle finger three times. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe off the person he meets, 
and ties it about -him, so as to leave his friend almost 
naked. 

‘The inhabitants of the Phillippines bend very low, 
placing their hands on their cheek, and rise one foot in 
the air with the knee bent. They also take a person’s 
hand or foot, and rub it over their face. 

Greenlander’s have none. Laplanders apply their noses 


|| straightly against the person they salute. 


In the Straits of the Sound, they raise the left foot of 
the person saluted, pass it gently over the right leg, and 
over the face. 





Power or Macurinery rn Great Brrrarn.—Mr. W. 
Pares, in a public meeting, late at Birmingham, stated 
in proof of the increase of the powers of production, by 
the improvement of machinery—that in 1792, the machi- 
nery in existence, was equal to the labor of fen millions. 
of laborers, in i827, to 200 millions, and 1833, to 400 
millions. In the cotton trade, spindles that used to re- 
volve 50 times in a minule now revolve in some cases 
8000 time in @ minute. At one mill at Manchester, there 
are 136,000 spindles at work, spinning one million two 
hundred thousand miles of cotton thread per week.— 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark, with 2,500 people daily pro- 
duces as much cotton yarn, as will go round the earth 
twice and a half, The total Machinery in the kingdom, 
is calculated now to be equal to the work of 400 millions, 
and might be increased to an incalculable extent under 
proper arrangements.—Birmingham Journal. 





The first published remonstrance ‘on- ‘the subject of 
slavery and the slave trade, made ia this country, was by 
George Keith, before the end of 17th centary, This is 
alluded to by Dr. Franklin, in the letter datéd November 
4th, 1789, in which he says.the work was printed by the 
appointment of a meeting held at Jatties’ house in Phila- 
delphia, 1763. Inthesame letter, Franklin says that he 
himself had printed in 1728 or 1729, a book for Ralph 
Saniferd against keeping negroes in slavery ; and in 1736 
he had printed a similar work for Benjamin Lay. These 
advocates were all'of the society of Friends. The lives 
of Saniferd and Lay; also that of Anthony Benezet, have 
been written by a modern philanthropist equally celebrat- 
ed for his benevolent exertions on the subject; and more 
for his general devotion to whatever seems Jikely to meli- 
orate the condition of all classes and every portion of 
society.—Salem Gazelte. 





Devorep aTTAcumeNT.—Habit and confinemerxt will 
cause beasts and birds of the most opposite nature to herd 
together, and evén become attached, but it is somewhat 
singular, to see a powerful sympathy exist between ani- 
mals in a state of perfect freedom, who are almost as re- 
mote in their genus as the bird and fish. 








birds were flying over the whole plain below Jericho.— 


A singular instance, however, ia to be seen any day in 
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the third avenue, in the devoted attachment .of a fine 
young Newfoundland dog, and an old worn-out horse. 

A gentlemam of this city, among many horses, la’ 

had one that served him long and faithfully, and bei 
past work, sent him downto Mr. Daniel Flynn’s near 
Yorkville, to wear out the little remainder of his life in 
good pasture. After being turned out for this 
two or three days, a fine large Newfoundland dog who 
had been accustomed to the veteran, missed his old friend 
from his wccustomed stall,and by some strong instinct, 
traced him to his pasture field. No sooner had he found 
him than he seemed resolved they never again should 
part. - 
He. immediately took up his. quarters with him in the 
open field, and has never left him, morning, noon or night, 
This quadruped Damon and Pythias may be seep togeth- 
erany day at Flynn’s, and it is somewhat curious to ob- 
serve the care and attention with which the dog watches 
and guards the old horse. While he grazes, his faithful 
friend lies down to rest, and when he has finished and 
reposes on the graes, the ‘“‘watch dog” moves around him 
like a sentry on his post, nor will ne allow any one to ap- 
proach. Fora time the dog was a)most starved, for his 
faithful attendance was not observed by any who could 
cater for him, but when it became known, not only did his 
qwner permit him to follow his inclination, but the horse’s 
entertainer becanre the dog’s provider, and now his daily 
meats are taken to him in the field, for no coaxing or en- 
treaty can induce him to come within the house, or leave 
bis ancient friend foreven an hour. How few disinterest- 
ed attachments can be found among men; man boasts 
himself far superior to the brute, yet how often is reason 
thus admonished by instinct.—.V. Y. Traveler. 





Instinct or Prants:—Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel 
of water is placed within six inches of a cucumber vine, 
that in twenty-four hours time, the vine will alter the di- 
rection of its branches, and not stop till it comes in con- 
tact with the water. And if a pole is placed at a consjd- 
erable distance from an unsupported vine, the branches of 
which-are proceeding in a contrary direction from that to- 
wards the pole, the vine will in a short time alter its 
course, and not stop till itclings round the pole. But the 
same vine will carefully avoid attaching itself to low veg- 
etables near to it, as the cabbage, &c. Dr. Darwin gives 
several instances of the instinct of plants. 





In the expedition lately made by Dr. Gerard into the 
territories between the British frontiers on the north-west 
and Caspian sea, the ruins of an extensive city were trac- 
ed atthe base of the Hindoo Kosh mountains, supposed to 
be the city of “Alexandria ad Cancasum.” Various topes 
also examined by Mr. Mason, from which he collected up- 
wards of 3,000 old coins, mostly copper, and a large por- 
tion with Greek inscriptions. 





Spanisu Rerinement.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle says—*The bull fight, being the first after 
the cholera, has been very much attended. The circus 
looked splendid. A galaxy of beauty adorned the front 
seats of the boxes. Six bulls were killed, and nine horses 
fell by the horns of the infuriated brutes. The famous 
Montes did wonders in his line—jumping over the bull, 
and playing with his gay red cloak.—The fight lasted till 
it was derk, when the Prado was crowded, as it usually 
is. Madrid is become as gay as ever.” 





TAKE CARE OF your FrET.—The circumstances in 
which wet feet, ard cold feet, are more apt to cause 
disease, are where the person remains inactive, and 
where consequently there is nothing to counterbalance 
the unequal flow of blood which then takes place towards 
the interna] parts; for it is well known, that a person in 
ordinary health may walk about or walk in the open air, 
with wet feet for hours together, provided he put on dry 
stockings and shoes immediately on coming home. It is 
therefore, not the mere state of wetness that causes the 
evil but the check to perspiration, and the unequal dis- 
tribution of blood, to which the accowipanying coldness 
gives rise. 





_ The learned antiquary, the Abbe Facciolati, on open- 
ing an Etruscan vase, recently excavated from the ruins 
of Pompeii, found on orange immersed in vinegar. It 
appears that the ancient Romans pickled their oranges, 
as we do cucumbers or onions. The orange above-men- 
tioned, was in a state of perfect preservation. 
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